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What is happening at Northrop today 
will help bring Victory sooner 


9 TAY BACK IN 1930...there was an airplane 

W called the Northrop “Alpha”. . . the first 
all-metal stressed-skin monoplane to embody the 
multicellular wing structure. 

The “Alpha” is important to America. It 
ushered in the era of the modern low wing 
all-metal monoplane. 

Thereafter, the Northrop group created the 
Northrop “Gamma”— first airplane with the 
now-familiar split trailing edge landing flaps. 
Faster, even more aerodynamically “clean” than 
the “Alpha”, the Northrop “Gamma” set trans- 
continental air-mail records. With military mod- 
ification, the“Gamma” became the world’s first 
airplane to be used as an attack bomber. 

This same Northrop group then built the 
Northrop 3A — pioneer pursuit plane flying 
over 300 miles per hour. 

Later, the group designed and built the N3-PB 
patrol bomber—still the swiftest military sea- 
plane fighting on any front. 





Such are some of the past achievements of 
the Northrop group—and that same group of 
Northrop talents is hard at work for America 
today. What is happening at Northrop cannot be 
fully discussed right now ... but you may be 
confident of this: 

Northrop aerodynamicists, production en- 
gineers and airplane-building craftsmen are 
turning out in production quantities new 
Northrop warplanes to carry on the tradition. 


What can one individual do? Warplanes hatch from 
War Bonds. Buy more War Bonds every payday! 


Nine years ago... 


In 1934, the Northrop group de- 
signed and built the Northrop 
3A, pioneer of fighters flying 
over 300 miles an hour. To this 
low wing pursuit with its clean 
lines, retractable landing gear, 
and split trailing edge landing 
flaps may be traced the ances- 
try of many of today’s fighters. 





NORTHROP Aircraft, Inc. 





NORTHROP FIELD, 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


INC. 
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What the Well Dressed A. A. Gunner 
Will Wear and Shoot 










€ ne is 
hey’. 7 


re. 
U.S. Navy Official Photo 


RECIPE FOR success in Naval 
Cu combat: pick lots of keen, clear- 
eyed American young men. Give 
them the best in training, leadership and 


equipment. Then turn them loose to track 
the enemy down. 


Study of the photograph above can’t 
add much to your present knowledge of 
our Navy’s enlisted personnel or the 
quality of their leadership. But it wll 
show to what lengths the Navy goes in 
making sure that the American sailor is 
equipped as no other in the world. 


He is protected against the rigors of 
sub-zero weather and freezing spray by 
“warm foul-weather gear’’—specially de- 


PONTIAC 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


G FAST AND 


signed clothing which covers his whole body 
except hands, nostrils and eyes. And his 
ship is protected against dive- and torpedo- 
bomber by the fastest shooting, hardest 
hitting, small caliber automatic cannon 
in the world—the 20 mm Oerlikon. 


We don’t know who styled or cut the 
foul-weather gear the gun crew is shown 
wearing. But that “GM OE-2290” on the 
shield of the gun means—BUILT BY 
PONTIAC, a job we've been on since 
almost a year before Pearl Harbor. 


It was on the mass manufacture of 
Oerlikons that we “‘cut our eye teeth” in 
war production: sleepless nights, long 
hours, disappointments, obstacles over- 





FREE! 











come—and the ultimate triumph of meet- 
ing the Navy’s time requirements and of 
producing a better gun at a lower price. 
More power to the men who shoot them! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


..+- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 





PONTIAC’S SIX WAR ASSIGNMENTS INCLUDE: OERLIKON 20 MM ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON, AIRCRAFT 
TORPEDOES, 40 MM FIELD GUNS, DIESEL ENGINE PARTS, TANK AXLES, TRUCK ENGINE PARTS 














War at sea. Progress in the war against 
the submarine in the Atlantic and expecta- 
tion of stepped-up operations 
Japan in the Pacific are resulting in 
changes in the Navy’s building program, 
Secretary Knox declared’. He 

these revisions: cancellation of 


against 


announced 
contracts 
for 305 destroyer escorts, 12 subchasers, 
110 patrol craft; emphasis on repair work 
West Coast shipbuilding centers, caus- 
ing a transfer of work on 
three cruisers, seven destroyers and nine 
tugs to Eastern yards. 


construction 


Agriculture. President Roosevelt  re- 
arranged the Government machinery con- 


trolling wartime food and = agricultural 
policies. On the international side, War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones was 
named U.S. member of the Combined 
Food Board, on which Canada now is to 


be represented. On the domestic side, an 
allocations committee was set up in WFA 
to pass on domestic and foreign food re- 
quests. Also, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee ordered a subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the Administration’s plans for 
developing foreign agriculture “at the ex- 
pense of American farmers.” 


Dependency payments. Dependents 
of enlisted men must fill out new certifi- 
cates to obtain the increased allowances 
granted by a new law, the War Depart- 
ment announced. The certificates already 
are being sent to dependents who now 
receive. allowances. Checks will be at the 
old rates until the 3,000,000 accounts 
can be converted to the new rates. When 
the conversion is accomplished on an ac- 
count, any sum accrued by reason of the 
increases will be included in a check. The 
new law extends allowances to dependents 
of enlisted men in the higher grades. 


Cost of living. A .4 per cent rise in city 
workers’ cost of living during September, 
the first advance in four months, was an- 
nounced by the Department of Labor. 


The March of the News 





Food. Ration values of four to six points 
a pound were set on jams and jellies by 
the Office of Price Administration. Ration 
cost of creamery butter was kept at 16 
points and the cost of margarine was 
raised to six points a pound. General re- 
ductions in meat ration values and in- 
creases for canned fruits were ordered. 


Army discharges. About 550,000 offi- 
cers and enlisted men were honorably dis- 
charged from the Army between Dec. 7, 
1941, and Aug. 31, 1943, the War Depart- 
ment revealed. Approximately 200,000 
were men over 38 who were discharged to 
take essential war jobs; most of the others 
were returned to civilian life because of 
mental or physical disabilities. 


Clothing. Restrictions on use of elastic 
fabric in girdles, garter belts, 
brassieres and other garments were lifted 
by the War Production Board. Increasing 
supplies of synthetic rubber make it pos- 
sible to produce these articles, which will 
begin to reach civilian markets early in 
1944. 


corsets, 


Employment rules. Federal purchasing 
agencies are not required to write into 
war contracts clauses forbidding employ- 
ment discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, according to a 
ruling by the Comptroller General’s office. 
The new ruling makes it clear that the 
President’s executive order calling for an 
antidiscrimination clause in contracts is 
only a directive to Government agencies, 
and failure to include such a provision 
does not render void an otherwise proper 
contract. 


Draft. Registration of all American male 
citizens of military age in foreign countries 
ordered by President Roosevelt. 
Previously unregistered citizens must 
register under supervision of American 
diplomatic and consular officers, between 
November 16 and December 31. 


was 
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Do you know.... 


How many G-E lamps on a four-motor bomber? About 
200. That means something over 200,000 G-E lamp 
bulbs to equip a 1000-bomber mission . . . all the 


jm way from tiny bomb indicator lamps to powerful 
airplane landing lamps. \ 





How many G-E lamps on a M-4 
tank? 27 ... about the same 
number of lamps that you would 
find in the average small home. 


How many G-E lamps on a battle- 
ship? About 30,000 . . . made 
not only to fit special needs, 
but to resist vibration and the 
shock of pounding seas. 


How many G-E lamps on a fighter 
plane? Around 50, each with its 
special job, from signalling to 
sighting deadly guns. 


How many G-E lamps to equip 
an armored division? 60,000... 
almost as many as are used in 
the homes of a city of 25,000 
in the course of a year. 


How many G-E fluorescent lamps 
ina well-lighted war plant? Over 
2% miles per 1000 workers... 
cool “daylight” for better see- 
ing, better work. 


How many G-E lamps for a life 
jacket? Only one lamp. But that 
one can be the difference be- 
tween life and death for men 
lost at sea. 





ss (AT 
o fill the many needs of the armed forces, General Electric Brighter Kong 
is making several hundred different types and sizes of lamps, Sty 


specially designed for military use ... in addition to lamps f ha 







for war production and other needs. Each one of these lamps ap 
benefits from the same research and manufacturing precision M 

that makes your General Electric lamps at home so efficient, 
so dependable. They’re all made to stay brighter longer! 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC; "The World Today’ news every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


| ets a 
. Why not buy an extra 
War Bond this month? 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG ACH Washington, D.C. 


Inside plannins: here centers more and more on postwar, less and less on 
war. That's not the talk side. It's the action side. Talk all is of long war. 

Official line for public consumption is one of gloom. It discounts events 
in Russia, belittles effects of bombing, stresses "secret weapons" in Germany, 
argues that the war is just beginning. That line is considered necessary. 

Yet: Emphasis at the White House is shifting to postwar. Demobilization 
problems--what to do when 20,000,000 soldiers and workers seek to shift jobs-= 
are uppermost. War plant problems, contract cancellation, unemployment insur-= 
ance, all are getting attention. Postwar political problems are high on the list. 

It should not be necessary to conceal these facts from the public. It is 
p not necessary for the public to be unaware that postwar machinery is being set up. 











To give you an idea of first official thoughts on posStwar.eeece 

Military demobilization: Army-Navy size will be cut gradually, Army first. 
Military force should be down to 4,000,000 at the end of two years after peace. 
That would be a reduction of 8,000,000 in little more than two years. First to 
get out will be those with longest service. Fathers might come next. 

Postwar schooling: A year of Government-financed education will be given to 
1,000,000 veterans. That will help cushion the demobilization shock. 

Demobilization unemployment allowances: Idea is for uniform payment of $15 a 
week for a maximum of 26 weeks to returning soldiers who cannot find jobs. It 
» would be a national payment, not a payment from State unemployment insurance. 

: War plants: Postwar uses are being considered. Here the idea is to try to 
find ways to convert war plants to postwar uses, to turn out goods that may flow 
into world relief and rehabilitation. Plans still are nebulous, in talk stage. 

Contract cancellation: White House support is on the side of fast payment on 
claims; is interested in quick transition to peacetime output when war ends. 

Taxes: Studies point to an early postwar end to excess-profits taxes, to 
some use of incentive taxation to encourage industry. Individual taxes would 
Stay high, if planners have their way, as a check to "excess savings." 

Public works: A backlog of projects now is being assembled. 

Wage-salary controis: Intent of White House planners is to carry controls 
ts into the postwar period; to try in this period to curb inflation forces. 

Price controls-rationing: Plans call for gradual easing in postwar, for 
lifting of some restrictions, not others. Controls might first be taken from 
industrial materials which might suddenly become abundant in relation to demand. 
Retail price controls, rationing of civilian goods will be slower to end. 

Planners are busy on these and other problems. It is demobilization, not 
mobilization, that is to be the subject of fast-growing interest. 





























On the question of an early end to Europe's Wareecece 

Nobody knows the answer. Nobody knows when or how the crack will come. 
But, remember this: Germans have a deep fear of being overrun by Russians. 
- They're fearful of revenge. They are not so fearful of British and Americans. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


If German armies are undergoing disaster in South Russia, if a rout really 
is developing, then things could happen fast. Panic could take hold in a nation 
that has been under strain for 10 years, that is worn near to the breaking point. 

In that event, after more bombing, U.S.-British armies might be welcomed. 

Otherwise: German phase of this war will last well into 1944. It is likely 
to be spring before large-scale invasion occurs, before the decisive showdown is 
Staged in the West. Meanwhile: Russia in the East, bombing in the West are the 
points to watch. Italy is a secondary theater, a more limited field of action. 

Question that cannot be answered is whether Germany will surrender before 
her losses grow, her cities are bombed more heavily, her industry is destroyed, 
or will she surrender afterward. U.S. plans rest on the second alternative. 











As to the Japanese phase of the war....e. 

Japan is not making much progress in exploiting her new empire. 

Japanese industry is turning out fewer than 1,000 poor planes a month. 

Japan's new ship construction is unable to replace losses. 

Japanese air force is badly battered; is definitely inferior to U.S. 

Japan's Navy is backing away from a fight. 

So; When the time comes, when U.S. forces can be concentrated, Japan is in 
for what may be the worst beating that any modern nation ever took. Things will 
begin to move again in the Pacific before very long. They're preliminary. 


_~ 

















Fathers should not count on draft deferment through action by Congress. 

Most to expect is some delay in calls. With a war running through 1944, one ¥ 
out of two physically fit, non-farm, fathers may be called. 

There is this further point: Army now has closed down on commissioning men 
from civilian life except for very special work. Army expansion is about over. 
Navy offers more prospect of commissions from civilian life, but not much more. 

It is too bad, but true, that fathers are going into service after most of 
the opportunities for advancement are past. Men are going from responsible jobs 
to become privates with not too much chance of promotion. 

But: It also is true that few drafted fathers are likely to see action. 














At home, on the civilian side of thingsS..... » 

In 1944 you will retain in income, after taxes, about as much as in 1943. 

It will continue to be difficult to get a raise. There is no intent now to 
ease up on wage or salary controls. There won't be even if war ends soon. 

Cost of living generally is not expected to rise greatly, however. 

Food will be available in about the present quantities. That's true even 
if war ends soon. We tell you why in a report on page ll. 

You should be fairly comfortable this winter. Fuel will be tight, however. 

Earlier you do Christmas shopping, the more choice there will be. 




















Idea of a British-American postwar alliance definitely is fading. That was 
Churchill's idea. He has been pressing it here with varied success. 1 

Instead: Trend of official thinking again is in the direction of a broader 
world organization, even if one with rather few specific powers. It may rest on 
forbearance of U.S.-Britain-Russia in pressing for too great advantage. Basic 
Support would come from U.S.-British-Russian military forces. 

It appears that Russia is going along with the idea of a harsh peace for the 
Germans. Russian idea is that Germany should have the job of rebuilding Russia. 

And: It is more than ever probable that Russia is to get rights of access to 
the Mediterranean and to the Atlantic without much argument. 

Big unanswered problem is how political or economic stability is to be re- 
stored in Europe, how postwar revolution is to be avoided. 








See also pages 13, 16, 38. r 
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“SO FAR AS CAN BE LEARNED, NO 
STEAMER WAS EVER MOLESTED BY 
SUBMARINE (DURING WORLD WAR !) 
WHEN ESCORTED BY A NON-RIGID 
AIRSHIP.” 

— from report of the late Rear Admiral 


W.-M. Moffett, U.S. N., to the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. 


In the first battle of the Atlantic, Good- 

year was America’s principal producer of 
lighter-than-air ships, building upwards 
of 100, most of which saw active service 
along the sea frontier. 
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Many products, improved by re- 
design and restyling, are now far better 
products than ever. Redesign of com- 
mercial products did not, of course, 
stop with the war. It has been and és a 
continuous process that is going on 
now. 

Versatile INSUROK plastics, be- 
cause of their wide range of physical, 
chemical and dielectric properties, are 
being used to solve a host of redesign 
and restyling problems. 

The particular grade of Molded 
INSUROK used for the new push-but- 
ton switch, which won an award in the 
Annual Electrical Manufacturing Prod- 
uct Design Contest, was chosen be- 
cause of its good insulating properties, 
permanency of finish and appearance. 

Many types of Richardson plastics 
are speeding Victory today at home 
and on the combat front. If your prod- 


uct needs redesigning, let Richardson 
Plasticians help you. They will recom- 
mend the right 4ind of plastic for the 
job. 





The new Allen-Bradley design was a big improve- 
ment—required only one screw, instead of three— 
kept out dust and fine particles— opened on both 
sides as well as the front. This was accomplished 
by fitting the ribs of the cover intogrooves in the base. 





Precision Plastics 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions, 


YOU CAN now obtain a guide as to 
how the Treasury will treat, for excess- 
profits tax purposes, the invested capital 
of 
mergers, exchanges and liquidations. Reg- 
ulations pertaining to these provisions are 
issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
at Washington. 


involved in certain cases corporate 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT 
of a workers’ bonus, based on over-all 
production volume, from the War Labor 
Board’s “little steel” formula. A regional 
board so rules in a case involving a bonus 


exclude consideration 


that is not tied to individual productivity. 
* * * 

YOU CAN expect sympathetic consid- 
eration for an appeal to increase produc- 
tion of infants’ and children’s shoes. WPB 
makes this 
greater output of children’s shoes in view 


announcement to encourage 


of tight shoe-rationing restrictions. 
* ca * 

YOU CANNOT freely import rice any 
longer. WPB has placed import 
this 
purchases to Government account. 


restric- 


tions on product, limiting foreign 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of sauer- 
kraut, pay as high as $22 a ton for cab- 
bage. Office of Price Administration has 
advanced maximum prices of cabbage for 
this purpose. Most sauerkraut is expected 
to be sold to Government agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expand your trucking 
operations without permission from the 
Office of Defense Transportation. ODT 
has notified all truck operators that they 
may not start new operations or extend 
present routes or delivery areas without 
approval. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a New 
York court decision, prevent an individ- 
ual employe from suing for overtime al- 
legedly due him under a union contract. 
Individual workers are entitled to sue un- 
der such contracts as third-party bene- 
ficiaries, the decision holds. 


YOU CAN deliver anthracite to North. 
eastern farmers without regard to limita. 
tions on delivery if they need the coal jp 
growing or preparing crops or livestock fo, 


market. This order is issued by the OPA. 


YOU CAN apply to your County War 
Board if you want to construct a building 
or facilities not exceeding $10,000. War 
Production Board has authorized these 
county boards of the Department of Agri- 
culture to process construction applica- 
tiens up to a $10,000 limit. 


* * 


YOU CAN now get allocations for con. 
trolled steel, copper and 
aluminum, on an annual instead of a quar. 
terly basis if you are a small producer, 


materials, 


< + 


YOU CAN count on being relatively 
undisturbed by Government labor agen- 
cies if you have a contract with an inde- 
pendent effect for more than 
three months. The Comptroller General 
rules that the National Labor Relations 
Board cannot funds from the 1943 
appropriation to take action against em- 
ployers accused of maintaining company 
unions if that union has a contract at 
least three months old. 


union in 


use 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a slaughterer, pay 
more than $16 a hundredweight for live 
cattle without risking a deduction in sub- 
sidy payments from the Defense Supplies 
Office of Economic Stabilization 
directs Defense Supplies Corp. to take this 
action as an indirect method of placing a 
ceiling on live-cattle prices. 


Corp. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT expect to get approval 
for paying attendance bonuses to your 
workers. WLB has refused to allow such 
bonuses in one case on the ground that 
they are ineffective in curing absenteeism 

YOU CANNOT discontinue low-priced 
laundry or dry cleaning service without 
obtaining permission from your OPA re 
gional office. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Machine tools will also eliminate this kind of 


[err 


FOXHOLE : 
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For this, too, is a scene of bitter combat. 

It’s a foxhole-in-the-wall, in the battle for free- 
dom from want...in the war we must win here 
at home. 


Machine tools are the only weapons with which that 
war can be won. Machine tools at work! For there 
is scarcely a product or a man-made thing—from the 
simplest bed and chair to the most intricate mecha- 
nism—that is not the creation of machinery or tools 
that stem from a handful of basic precision machine fools. 
And one of these—the internal grinder—is essential to the 
creation of nearly every machine and tool that will make 
for a finer standard of living after this war. 
it is because of this that the job ahead of us, here at Bryant, 
will continue to be a truly great one when the war is won. 
Call on us! 








Westinghouse gives deadly accuracy to tanks in battle... 





A special Westinghouse device exclusive to American tanks—a gun stabilizer— 
increases the accuracy of fire by more than 500 per cent. It enables them to fire, without 
stopping, as our tanks charge across even the roughest battlefield. 


Westinghouse assures unerring accuracy 





of precision workmanship... 





Accuracy to the five-millionth of an inch, to the mil- 
lionth of a pound . . . checked and rechecked by the 
most delicate instruments known to science. Accuracy 
that helps give the American fighting man the best 
equipment of any soldier in the world. 





Westinghouse wartime accuracy will 





build a finer peacetime world... 





New standards of accuracy have grown out of the 
demand for better machines of war. These same new 
standards—undreamed of before the war—will mean 
far superior, longer-lasting equipment in your postwar 
home ... even finer electric refrigerators, automatic 
home laundry machines, electric ranges and the host of 
other appliances that will make the name Westinghouse 
more than ever a household word for quality. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities .. . offices everywhere. 
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United Nations conference 
as initial move toward 
apportioning all supplies 


The idea is abandoned that food from 
the United States will win the war and 
write the peace. It turns out that the food 
simply is not here in the quantities re- 
quired for that task. 

Much of the world has come to think 
otherwise. People everywhere have the 
idea that the United States, with a vast 
surplus of foodstuffs, is prepared to hang 
out the “come-and-get-it” sign as soon as 
shooting stops. In this country the view is 
widely held that the Government is lay- 
ing plans to feed the world with American 
food, probably free of charge. 

That view is about to be exploded. The 
news of the explosion will be broken first 
to delegates who are to gather November 
10 in Atlantic City to form a United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Other nations then.will learn that 
the United States is to take the position 
that postwar relief is a problem for the 
world, not for this country alone. 

Here are the facts of the situa- 
tion and the plans that are being 
devised to deal with those facts: 

The world’s food need. Best 
guess is that it would take from 
$4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 

pifor the first postwar year just to 
supply the hungry peoples of con- 
tinental Europe with a minimum 
2,000-calory diet. That would be 
the cost if the outside world fur- 
nished around 15 per cent of the 
total food consumed. 

Europe’s food problem after this 
war will be far greater than it was 
after the first World War. More 
than 250,000,000 persons live in 
the European territory overrun by 
Germany. Hunger is widespread in 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. Italy is feeling the pinch as 
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CAN U.S. FEED THE WORLD? 
OUR DWINDLING SURPLUSES 


Huge Task Facing the Allies in Filling Needs of Hungry Populations 


the fighting takes place on her soil. Russia 
is recovering her “breadbasket,” the 
Ukraine, but temporarily her problem is 
made worse by the fact that she now has 
more millions of hungry mouths to feed. 
The 100,000,000 persons in Germany and 
her satellite countries of Southeastern Eu- 
rope are well off, compared with the others. 

Farther away, but still in the picture of 
world food India and China, 
where famine is reported in some areas. 

The world’s food surplus. Here is the 
surprise. This country no longer is the 
great surplus food nation. The slogan of 
1941, that U.S. food would “write the 
peace,” does not now hold true. The sur- 
plus that existed then has been whittled 
down by Lend-Lease, demands of the mili- 
tary, the use of grain and sugar for alco- 
hol, and heavy consumption by industrial 
workers with more money to spend. 

This country does have plentiful 
amounts of wheat, pork and fats, and is 
expanding production of soybeans, dry 
beans and peas. But any other sizable 
quantities of food to be shipped abroad 
from the U.S. will have to come out of 


need, are 





HERBERT LEHMAN 
UNRRA will be surprised 


HERBERT HOOVER 


reduced consumption by U.S. civilians. 
These civilians even now are irked by 
shortages of some foods. 

Actually, out of a total of 62,000,000 
tons of food in the world which could be 
exported if shipping were available, only 
one-tenth, or 6,000,000 tons, is in the U.S. 
The rest is to be found elsewhere. 

There are nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. There are 1,500,000 tons of sugar 
in Cuba and great stocks of coffee in Brazil. 

Fats and oils are available, or can be 
produced, in a number of countries—pea- 
nuts, palm oil and olive oil in Africa; 
copra, in Ceylon, and sesame oil, flaxseed, 
peanuts, castor beans, babassu kernels and 
sunflower seed in Latin America. Produc- 
tion of beans, lentils and dry peas is be- 
ing expanded in Mexico, Brazil and Chile. 
Vegetables and grain are available for ex- 
port from North Africa. 

Later on, the rich sources of rice and 
fats in Southeast Asia, now held by Japan, 
again will be open to the Allies. That food 
will be needed in India and China. 

But, all in all, taking supply as against 
need, the world is short of food. 
The amount that can be spared 
for Europe is more likely to be 
$2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 
worth, rather than the $6,000,000,- 
000 that the experts say is needed. 

The plan for world relief. Who 
is to solve this problem and how it 
is to be solved will be decided at 
the Atlantic City meeting next 
week. At that meeting, representa- 
tives of 44 nations will organize 
the Council of the new UNRRA. 

Former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, now a spe- 
cial assistant to President Roose- 
velt, is expected to be chosen Di- 
rector General. Thus he will play 
the role in World War II that for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover 
played in World War I. 

Whether UNRRA is to be an op- 
erating agency or simply a policy- 
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making group also will be decided at the 


meeting. If it is to be an operating 
agency, it will buy up supplies all over the 
will their distribution 
in those countries devastated by war. But 


world and handle 
if it is to be only an overhead _policy- 
making group, the various national gov- 
ernments will be designated to carry on 
the actual operations of buying and dis- 
tribution. 

Apportioning supplies and costs. In 
any case, UNRRA will have to make fun- 
damental decisions as to how the avail- 
able supplies of food, clothing, fuel and 
so on are to be divided, and how the costs 
are to be borne. 

Supplies will be allocated to the various 
countries on the basis of need, taking into 
consideration their producing capacity, 
stocks of food they now have on hand, 
and the food habits of their people. Quo- 
the 


countries may be on a somewhat less-gen- 


tas for Germany and other enemy 
erous basis than for those on the United 
Nations side. 

More ticklish is the matter of who is to 
foot the bills. A formula is to be adopted 
that will take into account the population, 
national income and resources of the vari- 
ous supplying countries. These 
permitted to make their contributions in 


may be 


commodities, in cash or in services such 
as shipping. 
The net cost to the countries on the 


sending end will be substantially less than 
the value of the commodities sent. This is 
because a number of countries on the re- 
ceiving end are well able to pay for what 
they get. Among these are the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Norway and Italy. 
the 
have nothing with which to pay. 

Thus the total net cost of feeding Eu- 
rope may not be large and the I 


Greece and Poland, on other hand, 


1. S. share 
will be only a fraction of that. Fears have 
been expressed that, through the organiza- 
tion of UNRRA, the U.S. 
most of the burden for the world. It now 
appears that the reverse will be true. 
UNRRA will be the means by which the 
U.S. will make sure that the other nations 
do their part. In any event, no U.S. funds 
will be made available to UNRRA except 
through an appropriation by Congress 
The Army’s part in the plan. Some of 
the cost of feeding Europe already is being 
borne by the Army, which has the respon- 
sibility for civilian relief and rehabilitation 


would shoulder 


the first six months after territory is occu- 
pied. As one officer says: “It is a military 
axiom that no front is safer than the ci- 
vilian areas behind it. Hunger, pestilence, 
disease, a breakdown in local transporta- 
tion 





all of these represent a serious dan- 
ger to military operations and must be 
avoided in all theaters in which our troops 
are engaged.” 

In Sicily, during the first 90 days after 
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FAT: War has whittled down this country’s surplus 


troops landed, than 
freight 


necessary civilian supplies. 


more 300° forty-ton 
needed to transport 
Similar ship- 
into Italy, to 
replace food destroyed by the Nazis. 
Rehabilitation vs. relief. Both the Army 
and UNRRA will concentrate on helping 


occupied countries to produce as much of 


cars were 


ments now are’ being made 


their own food as possible. This means 
that seed, fertilizer and machinery must 
be provided. 

Will U. S. have to sacrifice? Officials 
point out that it may not be difficult to 
provide the necessary calories to keep peo- 
ple in Europe alive. Wheat and sugar can 
be used for this. But the difficult job will 
be to give them enough variety in their 
diet to provide the proteins, minerals and 
vitamins they need. 

For proteins, the plan is to draw on 


vegetable rather than animal products. 
Soybeans, dry beans, peas and _ lentils 


will be pushed for this purpose. Neverthe- 
less some meats and dairy products will 
be needed, over and above the amounts 
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already being supplied to Britain and 
Russia through Lend-Lease. This is where 
the people of the U.S. may be asked to 
pull in their belts a little more. 

Two thus First, how 
much sacrifice will the people be expected 
to make? And, it be com- 
pulsory, through rationing, or voluntary, 


issues loom up: 


second, will 
through pledges? 

How finally are decided 
probably will depend on the public’s at- 
titude, rather than on this Government's 
reaction to appeals from abroad. 

In the most U.S. officials 
working on this whole problem share the 
point of view expressed by Francis B. 


issues 


these 


meantime, 


Sayre, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State: “The whole aim and object of 
insure that 


our policy ...... is to 
shall not become indigent, 


victims of war 
but 
United Nations until victory is achieved 
and that thereafter they shall be self- 
sustaining, creative participants in a more 
stable world order.” 


producing, active supporters of the 
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LEAN: Hunger is cutting down the world’s population 
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Victorious tactics of our 
_ small forces in the vast 
. distances of New Guinea 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s men now 
are in position to strike the first great 
offensive blow against Japan. That blow 
seems sure to be aimed at Rabaul, Japan’s 
Southwest Pacific base. By taking Ra- 
baul, the Americans and Australians 
would be well started up a ladder that 
leads to the Philippines and Tokyo. 

This means that little more than a year 
has brought a big change in the war 

against Japan. Fifteen months ago, it was 
id the Japanese who were threatening to in- 
vade Australia from New Guinea and 
from other islands to the north. Today, 
American soldiers have captured 
ringing Rabaul and are getting set to use 
them as springboards for attack upon it. 
The riddle of the Pacific is how such a 
change has been achieved with the small 
forces at General MacArthur’s command. 

Strange story of New Guinea. Back of 
that riddle lies the story of General Mac- 
Arthur’s amazing campaign to oust the 
Japanese from New Guinea, while the 
U.S. Navy, Marines and Army were 
driving them from the Solomons. The map 
on pages 14 and 15 reveals the vast scope 
of the fighting ground in terms of Ameri- 
can distances. New Guinea is bigger than 
Texas. The north coast line reaches as 
far as from Durham, N. C., to Grand 
Forks, N. D., with Rabaul in the relative 
position of New York. 

The New Guinea fight has been a strug- 
gle of contrasts against those distances. 
General MacArthur’s bombers and air 
transports and fighter planes and para- 
troops have been making new records in 
conquering time and distance. But his 
ground troops have been slowed to the 
snail’s pace of New Guinea war. Soldiers, 
who when they left America never had 
seen a jungle, have had to stalk Japan’s 
veteran jungle troops. They have had to 
fight waist-deep in mud, and have had to 
toil one step at a time over steep moun- 
tains. A 20-minute flight over the New 
Guinea mountains has taken six weeks of 
hard marching overland. 

This has been a fight against heat, 
. hes and mosquitoes, with malaria caus- 
ig many times as many casualties as 
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KEY TO WAR IN PACIFIC: 
GEN. MacARTHUR’S STRATEGY 


Move on Rabaul as Next Step Toward Recapture of the Philippines 


bullets. It has been a struggle to move 
supplies halfway around the world by 
modern means and then by barge, canoe, 
cart and on human backs to troops in 
places rarely if ever visited by white men. 


Until now, parts of the story of the. 


MacArthur campaign have been military 
secrets while other parts have been hid- 
den by the impenetrable jungles. But now, 
with the ousting of the Japanese from all 
of Eastern New Guinea, the story of that 
struggle is coming to light. 





“—Acme 
GBNERALS BLAMEY, MacARTHUR 
With a shoestring , . . a miracle 


Winning on a shoestring. Thus far 
General MacArthur has been winning on 
a shoestring. In mid-1942, the whole strip 
of coast nearest Rabaul was flanked with 
Japanese bases. They are shown on the 
map at Buna, Gona, Salamaua, Lae, 
Finschhafen, Madang, Wewak and Hol- 
landia. The Japanese held the Solomons. 
They had small but valuable airfields 
north of the mountains in New Guinea, 
like that at Wau. They also had large 
land, air and sea forces to draw upon. 

General MacArthur never has had large 
forces. Even today, only the American 


Thirty-second, Thirty-third and Forty- 
first divisions and the Australian Ninth 
Division, veteran of war on three conti- 
nents, are identified in New Guinea. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has had mainly light 
naval forces. At first, his fliers were badly 
outnumbered. He found the Australians 
depending on Port Moresby to hold all 
Southeast New Guinea. Yet this base was 
weakly fortified, poorly supplied, was not 
a big air base, and relied chiefly on the 
mountains to guard its rear. 

But General MacArthur and Gen. Sir 
Thomas Blamey, commanding the Allied 
ground forces, were compelled by circum- 
stances to make New Guinea their big 
battle ground. Thus far the fight has 
Here is the story: 

Strategy and tactics. General Mac- 
Arthur’s operations indicate sound strat- 
egy and brilliant tactics. His methods have 
drawn high praise from Gen. George C. 
Marshall, U.S. Chief of Staff. Those meth- 
ods call for intense attention to his own 
and the enemy’s supply lines. His leader- 
ship is personal, and includes keeping a 
close watch on the condition of his troops. 
His attack is distinguished by the adroit 
use of flank movement. He is an artillerist 
and does everything to get guns’ and ar- 
mor through the jungle and massed against 
the enemy when frontal attack is re- 
quired. He has done much pioneering in 
the use of airplanes in every phase of war. 

The Japanese struck in August, 1942, 
at Milne Bay on the tip of New Guinea. 
MacArthur was ready with small forces. 
The invaders were wiped out. The next 
month the Japanese pushed over the 
mountains and within 22 miles of Port 
Moresby. U.S. fliers struck at their supply 
lings and helped compel a retreat. 

With moderate forces, General Mac- 
Arthur began a countermove. His troops 
pushed over the mountains after the re- 
treating Japanese. His first objective was 
the capture of the coastal strip, with its 
two bases at Buna and Gona. Farther up 
the coast was his second objective—the 
Japanese ports of Salamaua, Lae and 
Finschhafen. For months, supplies crawled 
over the mountain trail from Moresby. 
American troops under perfect air cover 
toiled 50 miles in 40 days. The American 
Thirty-second Division was flown across. 
Artillery, food, ammunition went by air. 

MacArthur used air power to seal the 
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succeeded. 
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doom of Buna and Gona and to trap the 
forces farther up the coast. His bombers 
attacked the sea supply lines. In two 
nights, they, with the aid of torpedo 
boats, sank 1,000 barges. The Japanese 
lost 15,000 men. 

By January, the Buna-Gona strip was 
mopped up, costing Japan 15,000 more 


14 


casualties. The Americans lost 2,175 and 
the Australians 2,400, dead or missing. 
Then, after much preparation, came 
General MacArthur’s aerial flanking at- 
tack in the Markham River Valley. Lae, 
the key base—rather than Salamaua, 
where the Japanese expected the blow— 
was chosen. U.S. paratroops were flown 


300 miles and parachuted to capture an 
airfield in the rear of Lae. Next, 70 U.S. 
transport planes began landing reinforce- 
ments on the captured field. Lae, out- 
flanked, fell. Salamaua, too, was trapped. 
Now the whole strategic area is in Mac- 
Arthur’s hands. 

Use of air power. Most remarkable has 
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been the use of air power by General Mac- 
Arthur and Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenney, 
Allied air commander. They have pursued 
the Japanese from airfields built close to 
the enemy lines. MacArthur’s air forces 
have kept fighting every day except 
Christmas for 580 days. The score for that 
theater is more than 700 Japanese planes 
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destroyed in October. And now, from the 
ring of bases closing in around Rabaul, 
the airmen are leading off for the offensive 
that is coming. 

The future, as compared with the long 
pull thus far, looks brighter for General 
MacArthur’s campaign. He is helped by 
the American forces in the Solomons 


which are pushing steadily closer to Ra- 
baul. On his northern flank, the Navy is 
openly challenging the Japanese fleet to 
come out and fight. And now the supplies 
and men for big-scale operations are be- 
ginning to reach Gen. MacArthur. So, all in 
all, it appears that U.S. forces are converg- 
ing for a combined offensive against Japan. 
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Industry’s Shift to Peace: 
The Need for Ready Cash 


Business-Treasury Conflict on How Reconversion Can Be Financed 


Tax law ‘carry-back’ 
as aid to firms in 
easing transition period 


American industry is going to have to 
have money—lots of make the 
switch from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion. This prospect is beginning to bother 


it—to 


businessmen and to interest Congressmen. 

The question troubling business is how 
to obtain this money. Many firms fear that 
they won't have enough set aside out of 
war earnings even to begin making peace- 
time products. War taxes are taking as much 
as 80 per cent of some business earnings, 
which would seem to leave little enough 
the costs that are to come. 

This is the outlook that is prompting 
business interests to appeal to Congress 


to meet sure 


to allow them to build postwar reserves 
out of war profits. They contend that 
taxes and renegotiation of war contracts 
are biting so deeply into war earnings that 
the postwar period may find their cash 
boxes empty. At the time 
they will be required to pay off war work- 
often with bonuses of several weeks’ 
pay. They will have millions tied up in 
useless and partially 
processed. Finally, they will need cash to 
renovate plants and equipment, and to 
tide them over the period that will elapse 
before civilian goods can be sold. 


almost same 


ers, 


inventories goods 


Government officials sympathize with 
these problems and agree that postwar 
cash must be on hand. However, the Gov- 
ernment viewpoint differs sharply from 
that of businessmen. The Treasury is un- 
willing to allow reserves to be set aside 
now out of wartime profits, but will pro- 
vide cash as soon as the war ends—through 
prompt payment of canceled war contracts 
and through deserved tax refunds. 
Industry’s cash position, moreover, is 
viewed in the Government as better than 
industry thinks. Data prepared by the 
Treasury’s Tax Research Division, headed 
by Roy Blough, indicate that in three 
war years—1941-42-43—U.S. corporations 
that are making profits will show earnings 
of $60,700,000,000. What is happening to 
these war-profits is shown in the chart. 
Taxes take more than half of these prof- 
its—$32,300,000,000. Dividend  require- 
ments slice off another $16,800,000,000. 
This leaves $11,600,000,000—not quite 20 
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per cent of total earnings—in the profit 
bag. The Treasury points out, however, 
that this than 
enough to see industry through the worst 
depression year in history—1932—when 
total deficits reached $7,800,000,000. 

Also, peacetime reserves can be added 


reserve would be more 


to those piled up out of wartime earnings. 
Treasury Counsel Randolph Paul presents 
figures to show that industry will end the 
war with as much as $33,000,000,000 in 
assets that can be quickly turned into cash. 


These estimates indicate that American 
industry, in the aggregate, will enter the 





—Rarris & Ewing 
RANDOLPH PAUL 
Treasury viewpoint 


postwar period amply supplied with cash 
or liquid assets. The objection is made, 
however, that the over-all picture over- 
looks individual concerns, many of which 
will find themselves without enough funds 
to settle their war accounts. 

Postwar protection is provided for most 
firms, however, through the tax laws. The 
1942 Revenue Act has a provision that 
will allow them to deduct losses in one year 
from profits in a good year and claim a 
refund on the taxes levied on those profits. 

This called the “carry- 
back,” and permits corporations to carry 
back losses as an offset to income earned 
in two preceding years. 


provision is 


Here is how the carry-back can work: 
A firm earns $100,000 in 1943 and a like 
amount in 1944. It has no excess profits, 
and is taxed at a 40 per cent rate. Taxes 
for these two years thus would be $80,000, 
Now this firm may lose $50,000 in 1945 
and another $50,000 in 1946. 

These losses will be cushioned by the 
carry-back. They can be deducted from 
the profits earned in the earlier years, Ef- 
fect of this offset will be to halve the tax 
bill Hence, the corporation can get a re- 
fund of $40,000, almost one year’s loss. 

Industry's “kitty’’ in the carry-back is 
estimated by the Treasury to be immense 
Corporate earnings in 1942 and 1943 are 
expected to provide a $43,500,000,000 
cushion out of which losses ean be deduct- 
ed in 1944 For 1943 alone, corporate earn- 
ings are expected to provide a “kitty” of 
$23,000,000,000 for possible losses in 1945. 

The true size of this “kitty” is revealed 
when sources of possible business losses 
are examined. Corporation earnings are 
reported to be large enough to write off all 
business inventories, which, in May, 1948, 
amounted to %27,200,000,000. Or they 
could be tapped to provide six months’ 
base pay for all workers in commodity- 
producing industries, which, at the June 
rate, would amount to $23,900,000,000. 

Since no such fantastic losses are antici- 
pated, the conclusion is that industry has, 
either in the Treasury or in its own cof- 
fers, enough reserves to meet any postwar 
setbacks. Moreover, losses can be carried 
forward for two years as well as back, and 
act to reduce future peacetime tax bills. 
Also, corporations are allowed a 10 per cent 
credit on excess-profits taxes, and this cred- 
it, too, can be taken for two earlier years. 

In brief, tax laws are so written that cor- 
porations can average out their tax bills 
over five years’ earnings. 

An objection is raised that refunds un- 
der the carry-back cannot be provided to 
meet quick cash needs. Officials admit 
that this complaint is valid, but, instead 
of allowing corporations to build reserves 
now for this purpose, the Treasury sug- 
gests speeding carry-back payments. This 
could be done by having a firm file an esti- 
mate of its expected losses, supported by 
adequate records, and get a refund in that 
year instead of in the next year. 

Of more cash importance than tax re- 
funds, in the Treasury’s view, is the 
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| WHAT’S HAPPENING TO CORPORATION INCOME 


(1941-42-43) 


NET INCOME BEFORE 
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prompt payment of amounts due on war 
contracts. Congress, Government procure- 
ment agencies and the War Production 
Board now are at work on this problem. 
Solution of this issue, coupled with carry- 
backs, is expected by Government officials 
to meet all cash needs of industry. 

The Treasury is prepared to go even 
further. Present tax laws require corpo- 
rations to show losses before. any tax re- 
funds can be made. No provision is made 
to take care of extraordinary expenses 
that might act to reduce the income of 
profit-making companies after the war. 
And corporations anticipate such expenses 
as well as losses when they plead for more 
adequate savings out of wartime incomes. 

The suggestion is made, therefore, that 


g 3 %me postwar costs might be carried back 


and deducted from war incomes in the 
same way that losses can be carried back. 
Pains are taken to point out that such 
costs should be connected directly with 
war incomes and should be carefully scru- 
tinized. Among such expenses are: 

Reconversion costs. More than half of 
U.S. plants now are making war materials. 
To turn back to civilian goods will require 
some new machinery, many repairs and 
changes in old machinery, and extensive 
changes in plants. Today, no allowance is 
made for these postwar costs. 

Officials register no objection to making 
such allowances, and deducting them 
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from war incomes via the carry-back 
route, if plants are to return to their iden- 
tical prewar condition. Such expenses 
would be allowed simply as costs of get- 
ting out of war production, just as costs 
of getting into war work were allowed. 

However, few plants are expected to re- 
turn exactly to their prewar condition. 
Many firms expect to have expanded ca- 
pacity, others to go into entirely new 
products. In such instances, the Treasury 
would distinguish costs of reconversion 
from costs of expanding or making new 
products. In the latter cases, the expenses 
would not be allowed as an offset to war 
earnings. Such segregation of costs is ad- 
mittedly hard. 

No allowances would be made for con- 
verting Government-owned plants or 
equipment to peacetime use, since the 
Treasury views this process as a new capi- 
tal outlay, to be charged against peace- 
time income. And if privately financed war 
plants have been written off at the faster 
war rate, the Treasury favors a revalua- 
tion before any deductions are made from 
wartime income. 

Costs of discharging workers. A large 
number of war industries cannot expect 
to continue to produce in peacetime at 
their wartime rate. Among them are the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries. Thou- 
sands of workers in these industries, there- 
fore, must find other jobs—and union 


contracts usually call for generous pay- 
ments when these persons are discharged. 
Government policy also favors adequate 
dismissal wages for discharged workers as 
a cushion for wage earners between jobs. 

The Treasury thus regards such pay- 
ments as a proper war cost and would al- 
low war industries to deduct these charges 
from their wartime profits. This expense, 
therefore, would not have to come out of 
postwar earnings. The suggestion is made, 
however, that dismissal payments be al- 
lowed only for an established number of 
weeks and at basic rates of pay. 

Costs of keeping up property. Business 
spokesmen also claim that their compa- 
nies now are paying taxes on earnings that 
normally would go into maintaining prop- 
erty. The reason is that labor and material 
shortages, plus lack of time, make proper 
maintenance impossible in wartime. So 
they want reserves for this purpose. 

The Treasury opposes such allowances. 
Accountants in the Department say that 
no sound basis can be found to determine 
whether a property is being undermain- 
tained or not. Furthermore, they doubt 
that these reserves would amount to much. 

Tax committees in Congress are show- 
ing more sympathy for industry’s needs for 
postwar cash. They are studying business 
proposals to build those cash reserves now, 
but the Treasury’s alternative of postwar 
refunds appears to be gaining ground. 
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The FEA In Action: 


One Agen Do 
wer FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


° . . a 2 
One big agency now is being set up to 
oversee this country’s world-wide job of l fl E 
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supplying its allies, rebuilding liberated tC 
areas and purchasing strategic materials . 
in friendly countries. This agency is the 7 
Foreign Economic Administration under 
Leo T. Crowley. It is being built from the U 
te . te 
scrambled jobs and personnel of five sep- : 
arate Government organizations. 
Absorbed entirely in the new FEA are y 
the Lend-Lease Administration, the Office c 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation and ti 
the Office of Economic Warfare. Their r 
names and separate identities are dis- LAUCHLIN CURRIE HENRY W. RILEY b 
carded. Also welded into FEA are the Deputy Administrator Deputy Administrator te 
foreign purchasing activities of the Com- , 
modity Credit Corp., and part of the if 
State Department’s Office of Foreign “ 


Economic Co-ordination. The State De- 


partment gets authority over FEA’s rela- SUPPLYING PLANNING 7 b 


tions with governments of other countries, WILLIAM H. SCHUBART 


























mayer ee JAMES L. McCAMY s 
o stamp out the conflicts between eco- Director, Bureau of Supplies shete Seen et heen t 
nomic and diplomatic activities arising in ‘ f 
the past out of the competition among 4 


several agencies in the field. 
The result is the streamlined setup 





shown by the chart. Mr. Crowley’s prin- IMPORTS EXPORTS ania WAR PROGRAMS 
cipal lieutenants are Lauchlin Currie and All All In liberated On enemy's Se adtients ‘ 
Henry W. Riley. They will act through government lend-lease; economy and military g 
two main bureaus. buying abroad; controls aid in allied t 
Supply operations center in the Bureau M.A ae ant nected f 
of Supplies. One branch will take over anes - 
nearly all functions of the Lend-Lease Y: 
Administration and the OEW’s Office of y 
Exports, including control over commer- i 
cial export licenses. Another will take over 
the duties of the Office of Imports, and F 
will control supplies into this country, ] 
including reverse Lend-Lease materials. ( 
Planning centers in the Bureau of ; 
Areas. One branch will boss relief meas- ( 
ures, another, economic warfare tactics, a ( 
third will supervise development and pro- 
duction in Allied and neutral countries. ‘ 
Direct control over all operations by 
agents of the FEA in any one area is Ler 
vested in the Chief of Mission for that 





area. He is appointed by, and is respon- 
sible to, Mr. Crowley. ° 

Effects of the reorganization cannot be 
measured as yet because the new arrange- 
ments are just being translated into 
action. There is to be an extensive re- 
shuffling of offices, jobs and names in 
Washington. And officials expect two im- 
portant benefits from the changes: Red 
tape governing privately directed foreign 
trading will be cut down; civilian relief 
and rehabilitation in war zones will fit in < 
more neatly with military controls. 
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CHARTING OUR POSTWAR COURSE 


Senate Action as Assurance of Continued International Co-operation 


Effort by legislators 
to strengthen U. S. hand 
in dealings with allies 


The Senate is writing its official advice 


to President Roosevelt on the direction it 


wants America to take in the postwar 
world. This advice, offered under its con- 
stitutional mandate, is bound up in the 
Connally resolution calling for interna- 
tional co-operation to preserve the peace. 
In spite of arm-waving and red-faced de- 
bate, the resolution is moving steadily 
toward passage. 

Behind the resolution stands a tacit, 
if not spoken agreement, that its wording 
will not be changed. It came out of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee with 
bipartisan support. It was framed by a 
subcommittee that had been in sympa- 
thetic contact with the State Department 
for several months. The Senate leadership 
of both parties is back of the resolution. 

In Congress, these things do not just 
happen. They are the result of long and 
careful negotiations and soundings of 
sentiment and conferences. A show of 
strong support for international collabora- 
tion was wanted. The State Department 
felt that such a show would strengthen 
its hands ir deliberations with England 
and Russia. What was wanted was con- 
vincing evidence that America does not 
intend to return to isolation after the war. 

Many resolutions lay before the con- 
gressional committees. In its report, the 
Foreign Relations Committee counted a 
dozen such resolutions. Many of them 
were for « stronger form of international 
collaboration than is provided by the 
Connally resolution. The big job was to 
find a resolution which would not stir up 
a bitter debate that might disturb the 
unity of the Allies. That was why the 
Connally resolution was chosen. 

There are only 67 fairly simple words 
in the resolution. They resolve: 

“That the war against all our 
enemies be waged until complete vic- 
tory is achieved. 

“That the United States co-operate 
with its comrades in arms in securing 
a just and honorable peace. 

“That the United States, acting 
through its constitutional processes, 
join with free and sovereign nations 
in the establishment and mainte- 
hance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to 
Preserve the peace of the world.” 
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Many Senators supporting the resolu- 
tion, including bluff Tom Connally of 
Texas, chairman of the Committee and 
the man whose name the resolution bears, 
would like to go much further toward 
international collaboration than this docu- 
ment admits. But, for the sake of rolling 
up a larger vote to show to the rest of the 
world, they are sticking to the letter of 
the text it lays down. 

Their hope of avoiding sharp debate 
was beaten down by a vigorous group of 
Senators who favor a far stronger measure 
of international co-operation than is called 





—Acme 
SENATORS HATCH, CONNALLY 
. » » heckling on the Hill 


for in the pending resolution. The Senators 
leading the revolt often are called the 
B2H2 group. They get the name from the 
joint, bipartisan sponsorship of a resolu- 
tion to set up a working agency of United 
Nations by Senators Ball of Minnesota 
and Burton of Ohio, Republicans, and 
Hatch of New Mexico and Hill of Ala- 
bama, Democrats. 

At least ten other Senators have joined 
them. Among the ten are Senators Pepper 
of Florida, Truman of Missouri and Mur- 
ray of Montana, Democrats, and Bridges 
of New Hampshire and Ferguson of Michi- 
gan, Republicans. The group has battered 
the Connally resolution so persistently 
that Senator Connally’s patience has worn 
thin. He says they are trying to heckle 
the Committee. They deny this. 


The argument of these Senators is that 
it is better to fight out the whole issue now, 
even at the expense of having allies criti- 
cized, than to pass what they call a mean- 
ingless resolution and later earn the hatred 
of the world by rejecting a peace that 
proposes to take America into an inter- 
national agency to preserve the peace. 
They protest that the Connally resolution 
is too general. 

They argue that even the addition of the 
article “an” in the resolution would be a 
vast improvement. The resolution says 
the United States joins “in the establish- 
ment and of international 
authority with power” to preserve the 
peace. They would like it to say, at the 
very least, “in the establishment and 
maintenance of AN internationalauthority.” 

Their own resolution calls for an organi- 
zation of United Nations to co-ordinate the 
war effort; to govern recaptured areas; to 
administer relief and rehabilitation; to 
work out procedures for settling disputes; 
and to create a United Nations military 
force to suppress aggression by any nation. 

The Fulbright resolution, already passed 
by the House, differs little from the Con- 
nally resolution. It too was brief and in 
general terms. It says: 

“The Congress hereby expresses it- 
self as favoring the creation of ap- 
propriate international machinery 
with power adequate to establish and 
to maintain a just and lasting peace 
among the nations of the world, and 
as favoring participation by the Unit- 
ed States therein through its consti- 
tutional processes.” 

At least six Senators have declared their 
opposition to the Connally resolution. 
They are Senators Wheeler of Montana, 
Smith of South Carolina and Reynolds of 
North Carolina, Democrats, and Willis of 
Indiana and Johnson of California, Re- 
publicans, and La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Progressive. 

Even Senator Nye of North Dakota, a 
Republican pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, 
is reported to favor the Connally resolu 
tion on the ground that it does not com- 
mit the Senate to a definite course on a 
formal peace treaty. 

And former League of Nations sup- 
porters say they will vote for the resolu- 
tion, but will interpret it in their own 
way when the peace treaty is submitted. 
It is the wide variance of the interpreta- 
tions that may grow from it that has the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill group 


for something more specific. 


maintenance 


clamoring 
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Schools for Veterans: 
Transition to Peacetime 


President’s Plan to Give 1,000,000 Men and Women 
College or Trade Training at Cost of $1,000,000,000 


Readjustment period to slow 
rush for jobs while industry 
shifts from war production 


When Americans quit fighting, 
they may take a year in school or college 


young 


at Government expense. Apt students may 
get a full four years of college or profes- 
sional training. Those too eager to get back 
to work to take time for longer courses 
may have a quicker dash through a voca- 
tional school. Or they may be fitted by 
plant training for better jobs 

These are the main aspects of the plan 
that President Roosevelt 
gress to approve for returning servicemen 
and women. The plan gives a quick glimpse 
into an important corner of the postwar 


is asking Con- 


world where a major problem will be that 
of the returning man who has just laid 
down his arms, or the woman who has put 
aside the uniform of the Army and Navy. 

Instead of hurrying back into industry, 
they may be encouraged to linger for a 
year in Government 
while preparing for a better job. The plan 
would give battle-racked veterans a chance 
to readjust themselves to the more leisurely 
pace of peaceful living. And it would slow 
down the rush of men and women back to 
their old jobs in industries that will be 


school at expense, 


busy shifting from war to peace. 

Beyond that, it promises a new chance 
to capable young men and women whose 
studies were interrupted, whose ambitions 
were thwarted by a lack of money. 

Any man or woman who emerges from 
any branch of the armed services with an 
honorable discharge after six months of 
service could have, under the plan, the 
first year of additional education if he or 
she wants it. This is no less applicable to 
the illiterate who has acquired a thirst for 
learning from with the 
than it is to the college graduate 
who wants to spend a year in postgraduate 


contact outside 


world 


work on law or hieroglyphics. Whether he 
or she continues into a second and third 
and fourth year would depend upon the 
aptitude shown during the first year. 

To keep them while studying, the Gov- 
ernment would pay all tuition and fees, 
plus $50 a month for maintenance, if single, 
and $75, if married, with an additional $10 
allowance for each child. If the veteran 
simply enrolled for part-time classes, tu- 
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ition and other fees would be paid. The 
school chosen may be in the State in which 
the veteran resides, or it may be, through 
special agreements, some place else. 

Entrance would be had through special 
tests. They would be of a uniform na- 
ture, approved for the colleges by the 
American Council on Education, and for 
secondary schools by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals. They 
would take into account not only the sub- 
jects studied before the applicant went 
to war, but the special technical and pro- 
fessional training he had in the service 
what he had learned from the 
Armed Forces Institute and in off-duty 
studies, and what he had learned in the 
field. 

At the end of the year, those who have 
proved themselves to be exceptionally able 
students would be permitted to go ahead 
at Government expense. The allowance 
would be the same, but those who found 
the grant too small to meet their expenses 
could borrow an additional $50 a month. 

Whether or not they were allowed to 
continue through the third and fourth year 
also. would depend upon demonstrated 
capability. The number of those allowed to 
go ahead would be graduated downward, 
with each State having a quota correspond- 


schools, 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL OSBORN 
Caps and gowns for helmets and tunics 





ing to the proportion of persons it had jy 
the armed services during the war, 

Out of an Army and Navy of 12,000,009, 
a minimum of 1,000,000 is expected to be 
interested in school. It is estimated that 
80 per cent of these would drop out, fo; 
one reason or another, at the end of the 
first year. This would leave 200,000 for 
the second Scholastic deficiencies 
would cut the number to 165,000 the third 
year, and 150,000 the fourth year, 

Brig. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn and the 
experts on his presidential committee figure 
that it would cost less to send the veterans 
to school than to keep them for a slow 
demobilization. They tot up the cost of 


year 


a year in school at $900 for each person, 
For a year in the Army or Navy, it would 
cost $1,500, not counting ordnance and 
overhead. They figure the over-all cost of 
the educational program at $1,000,000,000. 
four-tenths of 1 per cent of what is being 
spent for the Army and Navy in 1942-43-44, 

The States and educational institutions 
would have much of the work to do under 
the program. Mindful of the row that often 
is stirred up when the Federal Government | 
is mentioned in the same breath with edv- r 
Mr. Roosevelt’s committee was 
careful to specify that the chief duties of 
the Federal Government would be to pro- 
vide the money and see that it was spent 
thriftily. Tuition and fees would go direetly 
to the schools. Maintenance grants would 
go to the individuals. 

Within their borders, the States would 
make up lists of approved institutions on 
the basis of policies laid down by the 
Federal Government. The States would see 
to the fact that individual veterans were , 
informed of the educational opportunities 
available. They would figure out their own 
plans for relationship with the schools and 
colleges. And they would certify individuals 
to the Federal Government for grants. 
Usually this certification simply would say 
an individual had served six months in the 
armed forces and had been admitted to an 
approved educational institution. 

The educational institutions would guide 
the students, pass on qualifications for ad- 
mission, give them the program they need, 
and report progress to the States. One of 
their toughest jobs will be the development 
of a type of education, particularly in the 
high schools, set a tempo fast enough to 
hold the attention of soldiers who no 
longer are kids, but are eager to be through 
with books and about the work of men. 
The professors are worrying over this now. 

They want to get these men equipped 
quickly to step into the gap they left in 
the chain of developing leadership for the 
nation when they went to war. College 
enrollments, save for those supplying serv- 
ice courses, are vanishing. But the colleges 
will have to be good to hold the men and 
women who come back after the fighting. 
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WAR WIDOWS’ NEED 


What the Wife of a Serviceman Can Expect if Her Husband Is Killed 


Pensions and insurance 
payments as compared 
with normal income 


A growing number of wives and chil- 
dren of men who die in battle suddenly 
are finding themselves entirely dependent 
on the Government for a living. Rumors 
are appearing to the effect that benefits 
payable to the survivors of war heroes 
not sufficient to maintain a 
standard of living for a family. 

The fact is that only the families of 
low-income fathers can expect anything 
the comparable to 
their normal income. For the family of a 
man making over $2,000 a year, life on a 


are decent 


from Government 


Government pension would represent a 
distinct letdown at best. Here is the story: 

Pensions. This is the most important of 
the three types of payments made to sur- 
vivors of men killed in action. Rank has 
nothing to do with dependency pensions. 
The wife and children of a private fare as 
well as the family of a major general. 

Widows: Payment to widows is $50 a 
month for life, or until they remarry. Ap- 
plication blanks are sent automatically to 
a war widow, and she usually gets the 
first $50 within a month or two of the 
death notice. There is no question of need. 
A widow who has an income of $10,000 a 
year is just as eligible as the widow left 
otherwise penniless. 

Children: Pensions are granted to chil- 
dren until they reach 18 years of age, 21 
if they attend a recognized college. The 
rate is $15 a month for one child, $13 a 
month for each additional child up to a 
limit of $50. A with six children 
gets $100 a month, or no more than a 
widow with four children. In the case of 
orphans, $25 a month is allowed for one 
child, $38 a month for two, $10 a month 
for each additional child. If a widow re- 
marries, the the 
minor children reverts to that of orphans. 

Parents: Proof that parents were finan- 
cially dependent upon the deceased ser- 
viceman is necessary before they can be- 
come eligible for pensions. If this need is 
proved, a lifetime pension of $45 a month 


widow 


status of serviceman’s 


is provided for one parent, or $50 a month 
equally divided for two parents. 

Life insurance. Benefits paid under the 
low-cost life insurance available to ali 
servicemen can be even more important 
than pensions, depending upon the amount 
of insurance About nine out of 
every ten men in the armed forces have 


22 


carried. 


taken out some insurance, from the mini- 
mum of $1,000 to the maximum of $10,- 
000. Beneficiaries are designated by the 
serviceman; are limited by law to his wife, 
children, parents, brothers or sisters. 

This insurance is payable only on an 
annuity basis. Method of payment de- 
pends upon the age of the beneficiary. 

If a beneficiary wife is under 30 years 
ofgige at the date of her husband’s death, 
she would be paid $5.51 a month for every 
$1,000 worth of insurance carried by her 
husband, over a period of 20 years. That 
would be $55.10 a month for 20 years in 
the case of a $10,000 policy. If the wife 
is 30 or older, monthly payments range 
upward from $3.97 a month per $1,000 of 
insurance, continuing during her lifetime 
regardless of her remarriage. So a wife 30 
years old at the date of her husband’s 





GRAVE IN NEW GUINEA: Rank 


death would get $39.70 a month all her 
life, in the case of a $10,000 policy. 

Death compensation. This is a lump- 
sum payment of six months’ pay. 
made immediately by the Army or Navy 
to the next of kin. In the case of a colo- 
nel, this would be $2,000; in the case of a 
buck private, $300. 

Some typical cases show how these 
payments work out. Take first the case of 
the 50-year-old widow of a high-ranking 
officer insured for $10,000, who has four 
minor children. She would get a total in- 
come from the Government of $153.90 a 
month at the outset, plus the death pay- 


base 


has nothing to do with pensions 


ment of around $2,000. A private’s widow 
in the same circumstances would get the 
same monthly income, but a death payment 
of only $300. When the children’s pensions 
stopped, her income would go down to 
$103.90 a month. At the most, her Goy. 
ernment income would amount to around 
$1,800 a year, or about one-fourth the in. 
come she had for her family when her hys. 
band was alive and drawing his base pay 
plus allowances. This is slightly mor 
than a minimum “maintenance” income 
as defined by Government agencies, 
At the bottom of the scale would be the 
childless widow of a private who carried 
no insurance. She would receive $50 4 
month plus the $300 death compensation, 
What about wounded men? Families 
of wounded veterans get no allowances 
themselves. The pensions go to the veter- 


ans after they are discharged from service 
hospitals. If not completely cured on dis 
charge, they get free medical attention in 
Veterans Administration hospitals. They 
receive $10 a month for a 10 per cent dis- 
ability, and up to $100 a month (in some 
special cases more) for total disability. 
When a veteran dies, if his death is at- 
tributed to his war wound, his wife, children 
and dependent parents are eligible for the 
same pensions as those going to a mal 
killed outright in battle. A woman who 
marries a disabled veteran within the first 

10 years after the war ends is eligible for “ 
a widow's pension upon his death. 
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for the 
Constellation’s Cargo 


% The Lockheed C-69, called the Constellation, 
is America’s largest, fastest and most powerful 


land-based cargo or transport airplane. 


Because this huge plane is equipped with Aerols, 
it lands with effortless ease even when heavily 
loaded. Aerols effectively cushion the Constellation 
from landing shocks, and provide complete pro- 
tection to the plane, crew, and cargo. 

THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION + * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses,and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Soon our fighting planes, made lighter 
and speedier with weight-saving mag- 
nesium, will be winging home. Wings 
are a fitting symbol for this lightest of 
structural metals recovered by Dow 
from sea water and brine. Practically 
every machine that moves will be in 
line for the greater speed and ease 
of operation magnesium assures. Dow 
will be ready—the recognized source— 
the pioneer producer whose activities 


extend from ingots to finished products. 


BONDS BUILD BOMBERS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCER SINCE 1916 
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GROWING VOICE OF BUSINESS 


Executive’s Move to Obtain Views of Industry on Postwar Problems 


FDR optimistic over 
progress at Moscow 
conference of ministers 


President Roosevelt is inviting business 
to bring its problems to the White House. 
He wants to see more of business in the 
future. He foresees the time when con- 
tracts for war goods will be cut off and 
when men will be coming out of the serv- 
ices seeking jobs. He would like to have the 
help of business when this time comes. 

In the back of his mind, Mr. Roosevelt 
has a plan for demobilization. It is still 
somewhat nebulous. He mentioned it last 
week to the business executives who visited 
him, but used general and fairly vague 
terms in the discussion. The general out- 
lines of the plan apparently would call for 
conversion of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion into an Office of War Demobilization. 
Such an agency would handle contract 
termination, the channeling of returned 
veterans into new jobs and various other 
problems along the road back to peace. 

The visit of the executives representing 
several large industries, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, marked a distinctly 
new turn in the relations between business 
and the White House. Mr. Roosevelt 
praised business in glowing terms for what 
it has done in the war. He said he regretted 
the misunderstandings that have lain be- 
tween business and the Administration in 
the past. He said he hoped to get more 
opinion of honest business in the future 

With Mr. Roosevelt in the conference 
were James F. Byrnes, his Mobilization 
Director; Fred M. Vinson, the Stabiliza- 
tion Director, and Jesse H. Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. In the end, Mr. Roose- 
velt said, in effect: Bring your problems 
to Jimmy. We want to see much more of 
you in the future. 

The announcement of the meeting that 
came from the White House said the 
President would consult with the group 
from time to time on all matters concern- 
ing the participation of business and in- 
dustry in the war. The idea grew out of 
the fact that he already meets fairly regu- 
larly with farm and labor representatives. 
Mr. Byrnes said the seven business lead- 
ers would collect the views of other busi- 
nessmen and bring them to the President. 
Many of the problems Mr. Roosevelt 
discussed with the executives were long- 
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range troubles which shade off into the 
distance, far beyond November, 1944. The 
businessmen got no impression that Mr. 
Roosevelt does not expect to be in the 
White House to deal with those problems 
personally when they arise. 

In the middle of the war, talk of peace 
prevails in Washington. Debate over post- 
war international relations sweeps through 
the Senate. Mr. Roosevelt touched the 
subject very carefully in his single press 
conference of the week. He stressed the 
value of sending delegates to international 
conferences without tying their hands too 
tightly in advance. He favors threshing 
out ideas freely in a conference, but would 
like to have a Senate resolution saying in 
general terms that this country will co- 
operate with other nations to prevent war. 

The President would not say whether 
he thought the Senate resolution does this 
satisfactorily. He said one person might 
like it and another might not. Nor would 
he say whether he would feel that it 
bound him in working out the peace. He 
said that he might not like it. 

Mr. Roosevelt was enthusiastic about 
the accomplishments at the Moscow con- 
ference of foreign ministers. He said real 
progress had been made, fine spirit had 
prevailed and agreements have been 
reached relating not only to the 
conduct of the war, but to the in- 
terim period that follows. 

Such agreements would not have 
been possible, he said, if the Amer- 
ican, British and Russian dele- 
gates had gone into the meeting 
with their hands bound positively 
to definite instructions in advance. 
If we had gone saying, we will do 
this and nothing else, what would 
have been the use of conferring? 
he asked. Someone else might have 
a good idea, too, he added, explain- 
ing that this was one of the advan- 
tages of having a Senate resolution 
couched in broad terms. 

On the domestic side, the Presi- 
dent said some difficulties were be- 
ing met in getting farm machinery 
needed for food production. Al- 
though steel allocations have been 
increased, Mr. Roosevelt said some 
large farm-machinery firms did not 
want to go back to making such 
goods. He said he guessed they 





Government would insist that they make 
the farm machinery. 

Much of Mr. Roosevelt's time went to 
foreign problems. He kept a close watch 
on the progress of the Moscow negotia- 
tions, not only through constant contact 
with the State Department, but through 
a complete fill-in at a luncheon with Un- 
der Secretary Stettinius. Another visitor 
was Dr. Isaiah Bowman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, the geographer who helped 
to work out the international boundaries 
for the Versailles Treaty. 

But the President had few callers. Over 
the week end, he had been confined to the 
residential section of the White House by 
grippe and a slight fever. Nevertheless, 
he did considerable work there, turning 
out his message to Congress on food-price 
controls. He emerged from the 
looking fit and fresh. 

The White House, itself, was about to 
lose a resident. Harry Hopkins and his 
wife will occupy a house they have taken 
in nearby Georgetown. Mr. Hopkins 
moved into the White House in the spring 
of 1940 and has been there ever since 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in disclosing Mr. Hopkins’s 
plans to move to a new residence, said 
the President will continue to see Mr. Hop- 
kins as a friend and a valued companion. 
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war contracts, but added that the 
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... Because We Helped Keep 
Supplies “IN THE CLEAR“ 


On Mediterranean beaches, 
smoke generators like this threw out a 
dense concealing screen. Lives were 
saved because they were ready, con- 
fusing the enemy and greatly reducing 
the effectiveness of his fire. 


One reason they were ready goes 
back to the manufacturer’s plant in 
Milwaukee, where these units were 
built to rigid Chemical Warfare Service 
standards. Here, confusion was kept at 
a minimum by a scheduled service of 
supply on essential “bits and pieces” 
... furnished “via GRAYBAR”. Hard-to- 
get conduit connectors, for example, 
were ready on time. 


GraybaR 





ohe 


WAS READY 


Photo courtesy, THE Hen Co. 


Builders of war equipment find it 
easier to keep in the clear by using 
GRAYBAR as a “materials mobilizer” for 
all the electrical items to be built into 
their products. One order brings sup- 
plies from scores of different suppliers. 
One “hurry call” gets action on every 
electrical par. 


7 





When the Smoke of War Clears... 7 


your “electrical supply” problem may 
be more confusing than ever, with new 
materials, new products and new pro- 
ducers all jockeying for position. 
Whether you'll be buying new elec- 
trical parts or seeking markets for elec- 
trical products, you'll find GRAYBAR 
with unmatched facilities for cutting 
costs and confusion in the link be- 
tween supplier and user. 











MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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Moves to Raise 
Ceiling on Wages: 
Reaction of Press 


While abandonment of the “little stee}” 
formula for wage control is opposed by 
commenting editors generally as opening 
inflation, many assert that 
avoidance of such action may be imposs- 
ble in view of the Administration’s past 
handling of labor issues. Price control by 


the way to 


more extensive trial of subsidies is urged 
by some as the only alternative. 

Declaring that workers’ “sense of a re- 
lationship between their work at home 
and the number of American lives the 
war will cost has been blunted by . . 
endless preaching . . . about “gross inequi- 
ties’ and ‘substandards of living’,” the 
New York Wall Street Journal (Ind) 
holds that “it is impossible to repair at 
this late date the damage done” and that 
there is no other way out but to abandon 
the “little steel” formula. 
base thei 
arguments on indications that, as_ the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) says, 
“by any criterion .. . industrial workers as 
a group have notably improved their posi- 
tion with respect to real income.” 
The Post terms the demands for breaking 
through the stabilization formula “bids 
for economic chaos in wartime.” 

The (Ohio) 
(Ind.) advocates a review of the rise in 
wages along with that of cost-of-living 


Opponents of wage raises 


Youngstown Vindicator 


rises, Which the President has suggested 
This newspaper describes the “little steel” 
formula as “a wholly unrealistic way of 
judging wages,” since it ignores “increase 
in labor’s income resulting from fuller em- 
ployment and from the 50 per cent over- 
time . . . after 40 hours a week.” 

“The ‘little steel’ formula is not per- 
fect,” says the Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind), 
“but its abandonment would shatter the 
last hope of keeping food prices at cur 
rent levels.” And the Sun adds: “Unless 
prices are held—and only subsidies can 
hold them—it will be clearly impossible to 
maintain” the formula. 


Pointing out that “any general wage 
increase at this time would _ inevitably 


mean increased pressure on price ceilings 
throughout the country,” — the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Ind.) declares that “the 
President owes it to the country to make 
this fact clear to those labor leaders . - - 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Sonia 





The debate in the United States Senate on the prob- 
lems of peace-making and peace-maintenance has 
been constructive. It has been significant. It has re- 
vealed the points of view of both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

But it has done something else—it has demonstrated 
that we are losing valuable time by discussing hypo- 
thetical cases and theoretical meanings of the broad 
phrases of a pending resolution when the Congress of 
the United States really should be advising the Ex- 
ecutive now in specific and concrete terms of the will- 
ingness of the American people to join an international 
organization to establish and maintain the peace of the 
world. 

The original purpose of the resolution sponsored by 
Senator Connally and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was to serve notice on the world that the pres- 
ent Senate is international-minded and not isolationist, 
that it is anxious to undo the error of previous Senates 
and assume those obligations necessary to preserve the 
peace of the world by whatever force may be required. 

With the language of the Connally resolution or 
with the alternative proposals of the group of Senators 
ably led by Senators Hatch, Ball, Hill, Burton and 
Pepper, no one who has in mind that America shall 
take her rightful part in maintaining world peace 
need for a moment quarrel. 

But all the resolutions leave 
meagre accomplishment. 
GROUP TO SETTLE oe . - — © — two 
ee Sie 8 eee oer 
NATIONS IS NEEDED clude all possible beneficial con- 
tingencies to the one or the other and exclude all det- 
rimental contingencies that may subsequently arise. 
The only device known to contractual parties to 
take care of such a problem is the setting up of a 
grievance committee, a board or commission or asso- 
ciation or tribunal of mediation, conciliation or arbi- 
tration. And the parties, of course, must be willing to 
specify in advance the extent to which they will allow 
such organizations to limit their own freedom of action. 

Governments internationally are no different in hu- 
man behavior than individuals or local groups or or- 
ganizations operating within the domestic sphere. The 
simple truth is that nations are sometimes led to ag- 
gressive war by misguided or selfish leaders. The prob- 


us with a sense of 


A PEACE FORMULA NOW 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


—__ 


lem is to safeguard the world against the ravages of 
such misguided men and nations. 

There are two ways to do it. One is by the instity. 
tions and processes of Reason and Moral Force, and the 
other is by institutions and processes of Physical Force. 
Boru ronce AnD i et flstie og 
MORAL SUASION by conscience and a high 
SHOULD SE USED = COmschence and 0 hat a 
ence in being willing as a result 
of persuasive argument or self-interest to adjust or 
compromise their differences. 

The second is effective only when moral force has‘ 
broken down or proved futile. 

The major nations of the world twice have been 
compelled to use military force to defend themselves 
against the attacks of ruthless aggressors. The world 
may well accept the thesis that fires will break out 
and that a fire department is a necessity. But the 
gradual diminution of the causes of fires may also, by 
analogy, encourage a belief that it is worthwhile to 
attempt by processes of caution and collaboration 
the diminution of the causes of war. 

The two processes can and must proceed con- 
temporaneously. They are not mutually exclusive but 
inclusive. 

We know from bitter experience now how eco 
nomic distress breeds social disorder, how social dis- 
order breeds selfish leaders, how those leaders unite 
their peoples into armies and by forced labor build 
vast armaments that threaten neighboring nations, and 
how the conflagration then spreads across distant 
oceans and continents till the whole world is swept 
into war. 

We know well the steps leading up to war. We know 
the pitfalls encountered by international ae 
designed to preserve peace. We know the dangers 0 
alliances based on military might. We know the power 
and spirit also of free nations associated together ina 
common cause to administer defeat to the countries 
which have dared to break the peace and menace the 
liberties of free men everywhere. 

What then prevents us from beginning now—n0t 
two or five years hence—to construct a world organiza 
tion safeguarding civilization against World War Ill? 

For one thing we are told that we do not know what 
other nations or governments plan for post-war, that 
























some peoples which should rightfully be members @aJ 
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“lt wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Resolutions are not enough—Action should be taken now to keep faith with * 
our fighting troops—Need for a congressional committee to begin work 
ona revised constitution of an association of peoples to preserve peace 


a future league or world organization are not yet free, 
and that this is a matter of the utmost delicacy which 
should be negotiated in secrecy between our President 
and the heads of other States now allied with us. 

This is an unrealistic excuse. It is a position taken 
as aresult of fear and timidity as well as an unwill- 
ingness to face the real issue—what our men are fight- 
ing for. 

Our boys overseas and the soldiers and sailors and 
airmen of other countries allied with the United States 
are fighting to make this world safe for free and rep- 
resentative governments, free from one-man dictator- 
ships, free from governments dominated by desire for 
material gains either of territory or trade, especially 
when the gratification of such desires deliberately up- 
sets the economic equilibrium of other countries or the 
economic opportunities of other peoples in the world. 
No matter what the policy of any national govern- 
ment, if it is such as to sow the seeds of another war, 
our fighting men want those of us who sit in legislative 
halls or who assist in the making of a public policy to 
safeguard the world against such evil impulses or mis- 
taken ambitions. 

We know now what we want and what the soldiers 
want. We cannot meet their wishes by resolutions so 
tersely worded and so ambiguously phrased as to 
leave nothing concrete accomplished except a pious 
gesture. 

What we need now is not just words, but action. 

The time to write a peace formula is during a war 
and not afterwards when the victory is won and the vic- 
tors begin to think only of the spoils. There is little lev- 
erage as between victors when demobilization has begun 
and both manpower and resources have been expended. 

he commitment to a peace formula must be made 

forehand—during war. That’s the first step toward 
invoking moral force—the pledge before all mankind. 
WE MUST START To reassure the whole world that 
NOW TO BUILD we wena a time to build os 
organization for peace, we mus 

EDIFICE OF PEACE start building now. The same 
amount of energy spent these last six to eight months 
trying to write a resolution that would satisfy by its 
generalities all the varying points of view of Senators 
who want to please as many or to antagonize as 
few of their constituent groups as possible, could as 
yell have been spent in writing the constitution of 


an organization to maintain epeace in the world. 

The theory advanced in responsible quarters that 
this world can be governed by Great Britain, Russia, 
China and the United States during a “cooling off” 
or transition period after the Armistice and then a 
world organization can be proposed, is a most regret- 
table mistake in judgment. For when the war is over 
and the irritations and grievances multiply locally, the 
emergence of political groups and factions capitalizing 
such grievances prevents realization of the very bene- 
fits which the “cooling off” period is designed to 
achieve. This would be true not only in America but in 
other countries as soldiers come back, in disillusion- 
ment to witness parliaments of bickering factions try- 
ing to pay as big pensions as possible and to reduce 
taxes by ridding governments of necessary armament. 
COVENANT OF piel Bei Pan Raw = 
7 se AS if necessary revise or amend it. 
A FOUNDATION The Covenant handles well the 
problem of giving a voice to large and small nations. It 
overcomes the difficulties of multiple voting by giving 
all nations membership in the Assembly but limiting 
the real power of concerted action to the Council of 
major nations on which some of the smaller nations are 
eligible for a rotating membership from year to year. 

The League contains an international police force 
without creating a super-state. Article Ten provides 
exactly the same means for military and naval collabo- 
ration as the United Nations have actually employed 
during World War II. The Covenant, moreover, pro- 
vides economic sanctions and methods of enforcing a 
boycott of raw materials and munitions against na- 
tions which start out on a course of aggression. 

The most encouraging step the Senate could take 
would be to appoint a bi-partisan committee to begin 
work at once on a revision of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Resolutions are in themselves harmless gestures. 
Action to implement our resolutions should begin at 
once. It would stimulate our allies and hearten our 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. For it would be notice to 
them all that the American people mean to prevent 
World War III by courageously tackling now the 
problems which if unsolved or deferred for reasons of 
political expediency will lead directly to the paths of 
another war. 

























































































Controt of the air is vital to 
victory in the Pacific. And con- 
trol of the air begins on the 
ground. 

While bombing attacks and 
rugged infantry action were 
slowly pushing the Japanese 
back across the mountains in 
New Guinea, a chain of Amer- 
ican airfields suddenly ap- 
peared on the northern coast, 
flanking the enemy’s bases. 

Those fields were slashed out 
of the jungle by “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors at a speed never 
before imagined. Acres of palm 
trees were toppled by the hard- 
hitting bulldozers; hollows were 
quickly filled; steel landing 
mats were slapped into place 
on the long runways. And 
while Tojo’s scouts were still 
guessing, swift Yankee fighter 
planes and grim bombers 
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TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT~—BuUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


AIR LIGHTNING STRIKES 


FROM THE GROUNDS 


roared up from the new fields 
to destroy the invaders. 

The Axis has nothing to 
match the toughness and versa- 
tility of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors, Graders, Engines and 
Electric Sets. These machines 
are not only building air bases 
and roads but hauling guns, 
towing disabled tanks, clearing 
beachheads, powering pumps 
and air compressors, generating 
current for lights and commu- 
nication on land and sea. 

The armed forces have first 
call on all new “Caterpillar” 
production. But thousands of 
older machines are performing 
useful tasks at home, and the 
skill and specialized equipment 
of “Caterpillar” dealers every- 

where are keeping them at 
work with minimum expense 
and use of critical materials. 


LAR DVESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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With practically all of the Treasury 
| tax program discarded by the aie 
Ways and Means Committee, it is unc ; 
tain what additional tax legislation "7 
any, may be enacted before 1944 The 
Committee has approved higher corey 
levies and new excise and postage rat ‘ 
but has rejected a retail sales tax ™ 
In the background of the complicat d 
situation is a desire of some of the Con 
mittee members to get a clearer pict ms 
of what the present law will prada 
whether war spending will reach up to the 
official estimates, and whether conneaten 
| in total expenditures may reduce the od 
| for larger revenues. 7 
Because of the widespread j i 
this subject, The United States tows aa 4 
| businessmen, members of Congress ms 
| experts and others this question: : 


: Should any new general tax leg- 

islation go over until 1944 in order 
| to permit a thorough study of the 
| extent of war expenditures and 
revenue from present laws? 
| 


Answers are presented herewith. 


ee | 


Roswell Magill 


reg York, N. Y.; Professor of Law, Colum. 

= University; Under Secretary of the 

reasury, 1 -38; 

ion y 937-38; Author of Books on 
answers: 

The formulation and adoption of an 
acceptable federal revenue act requires 
months of preparation by the Treasury 
and experts of the congressional commit. 


tees and close co-operation between the > 


Administration and Congress. The re- 
cently presented Treasury plan, though no 
doubt carefully prepared, appears to’ be 
wholly unsatisfactory to Congress, ; 

_ “General” tax legislation—that is, leg- 
islation which not only raises rates, but 
corrects and improves the operation of 
the revenue laws—seems to be out of the 
question for 1943. We need not so much 
a study of receipts and expenditures as 
agreement between the Treasury and the 
financial committees of the Congress on 
the basic objectives of tax legislation at 
this time and the effective means of ac- 
complishing them. 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


Hartsville, S.C.; President, The American 

Bankers Association; President, The Bank 

of Hartsville; Member, Regional Advisory 

Committee, Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
answers: 

Further study is not required to show 
that present governmental expenditures 
are too large for nonwar purposes and 
that they might be reduced substantially 
in certain categories of war supplies 
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Nothing here for the Censor, but... 


s | 
I HE CENSOR will pass this letter just like a mil- 
lion others. Nothing in it to interest him... 

“,.. Johnnie got a black eye yesterday ... You 
wouldn’t know Mary now, with the braces off her 
teeth . .. Ed Fergus was asking after you, son.” 

But to Corporal Robert Hawks it’s everything 
a letter from home can mean to a soldier! 

Like a lot of other things that seem so small 
and mean so much. You know how it is, yourself 
--.a postcard from a friend . . . a pat on the back 
from the boss . . . the cheering glow of an open fire. 

Pleasant everyday things . . . little privileges 
-.. they chase the glooms. . . boost the old morale. 


x“ ww 


It happens that there are millions of Americans 
who attach a special value to their right to enjoy 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


a refreshing glass of beer...in the company of 
good friends... with wholesome American food 
-..as a beverage of moderation after a good 
day’s work. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. And yet— 
morale is a lot of little things like this. 

Little things that help to lift the spirit, keep 
up the courage. Little things that are part and 
parcel of our own American way of life. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A refreshing glass of beer or ale—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 
they too help to keep morale up. 
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HIEVES, marauders, snoopers 
and trouble-makers of all kinds 
hate and fear Cyclone Fence. For they 
have found that Cyclone ruins their 
plans. Even if a prowler should get 
over the fence, the high steel barrier 
with the tough barbed-wire top makes 
a quick get-away almost impossible. 
Thousands of America’s war plants 
have been able to thank Cyclone for its 
help in keeping saboteurs from doing 
their dirty work. 
There are three important ways to 
guard your property. First, fence the 
% entire plant area with U-S-S Cyclone 
Cotten Fence. Second, screen all windows with 
Cyclone Window Guards of steel mesh. 
Third, post watchmen at all gates to 
check all who enter or leave the plant. 


DO YOU NEED FENCE? 


Demands are heavy and supplies 
limited, but if you are doing war work 
and have proper priorities we can pro- 
vide fence and other materials to pro- 
tect your plant. Get in touch with us. 
We'll make recommendations and give 
you a free estimate. 

MAIL THE COUPON now for 
our 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of pictures and valuable facts. No 
obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steet & wine ComPany) 


b 





UNITED 
STATES 


STEEL 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Uss CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E113 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 
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Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 
C) Residence. Approximately. ........ 6.6... ec se cee ceecceeee feet. 

















without harm to the war effort. National 
policy should be: Billions for Winning | 
the war, but as little as possible for waste 
or nonessentials. 

Whatever present revenues may bp, 
they are not enough to slow down the 
tremendous borrowings of Government, 
No time should be lost in a realistic re. 
vision of tax laws to: (1) put into the 
Treasury a larger portion of increased 
national income from the sources that 
receive the increased income, (2) simpli- 
fy the individual income tax structure, and 
(3) provide a fair corporate structure that 
will allow contingent reserves for postwar 
readjustments. 





D. Stewart Iglehart 


New York, N.Y.; President, W. R. Grace 
& Co.; President, The Grace Line; Member, 
Business Advisory Council for Department 
of Commerce, 

answers: 

We know enough now of war expendi- 
ture and of the result of present tax laws 
to decide upon new tax legislation, the 
consideration of which should not be 
postponed. Obviously, present laws 
should be simplified so that everyone can 
understand them. Furthermore, a sales or ¥7 
other tax should be imposed that will 
reach the greatly expanded incomes in 
lower brackets. An honest effort should 
be made, regardless of political considera- 
tions, so that every man pays his share. 


J. Cheever Cowdin 


New York, N.Y. and Los Angeles, Calif; 
Chairman, Committee on Government Fi- 
nance, National Association of Manufac- 
turers; Chairman of the Board, Universal 
Pictures Co., Inc., 


answers: 

It is my opinion that any general tax 
legislation should go over until 1944, in 
order to permit a thorough study of the 
extent of war expenditures and revenues 
from present laws. 








R. H. Fogler 


New York, N.Y.; President, W. T. Grant 
Company Department Stores, 


answers: 
I believe that the national interest will 3 
be much better served if no general tax 
law is passed at the present time. From 
the report of the Byrd Committee and 
from almost everyday observation the 
public knows that there is tremendous 
waste in Government expenditures, and I 
believe that no increased taxes should be 
levied until this waste is eliminated. 
Nothing would add more to public con- 
fidence than word from Congress that no 
new tax law would be passed at this ses 
sion and that every appropriation would 
be scrutinized with the purpose of de-aiame 
termining the merits of those expenditures. 
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Never before in any war... 
motorized equipment that pulls 
itself up by bootstraps of modern 


Lreformed wire rope 


Dragging a heavy field piece through trackless wilder- 
ness, the sturdiest “cat” may bog down and stall in deep 
and slippery mud. 

In this emergency the line of Preformed Wire Rope 
on the front winch is securely anchored to a rock or 
tree up ahead. Then, with a strong and steady pull, the 
“cat” inches its way out of trouble and resumes its journey. 

Preformed Wire Rope handles these patient, ponder- 
ous jobs as well as the hair-trigger reactions of airplane 
controls—as easily as the thousands of everyday jobs. 
Preformed Wire Rope wears longer, speeds work, reduces 
accidents, slashes costs. If you haven’t tried Preformed 
Wire Rope— 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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GUNS COMING UP — 
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JHEN war came to this 


\ 


for arms in quantities such as 


country, the first cry was 


only mass production methods 


could provide. 


To the men of General Motors, 
however, the changeover to such 
production was but the first step, 
to be followed promptly by full 
application of those principles 
of technological progress which 
steadily bettered their peacetime 
wares. 


In one instance, such progress 
took the form of process changes 
that made it possible to rifle 
thirty-three machine gun barrels 
in the time it once took to rifle 
one. In other cases, it involved 
many “small” improvements that 
trimmed hours from manufactur- 
ing time and reduced cost. These 
and other important improve- 


ments were worked out in col- 
laboration with Army Ordnance. 


The result today is that American 
fighting men are getting these 
guns—in quantities, getting them 
in time, and, benefited in part at 
least by General Motors “know- 
how,” getting them in quality that 
1 


keeps pace with ever-rising 


Army and Navy standards. 


This result is a serviceable con- 
tribution to the victory our fight- 
ing men are winning. 


Aiter victory, when we return to 
building our peacetime products, 
we shall, as in the past, have as 
our the production of 
more and better things for more 
people. 


purpose 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


GENERAL Motors 


**VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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HOW AMERICAN INGENUITY 


When shortage of natural rubber threatened a major disaster, the gov- 


j 


l 
nation s Outstanding engineering Drains to exe 


proxram 


his 1s now in operation. 


he role of Blaw-Knox in try was to 
: | This design was 

, saving manpower and critical 1 

] 


, , , 
ot tabrication and also fabri 


thous: f tons hundreds 
1 a number of these pl the com- 
pleted plants over ready for operation. Blaw-Knox activities, however, 
go beyond synthetic rubber; -xtend to such chemical and process 


operations as 


law-Knox can plot your flow sheet, cooperate with your engineers 


nd designers in producing a complete new plant, or in adding to or 
t t é 
altering one already in operation. Blaw-Knox engineers welcome an 


opportunity to discuss with you your present or post-war problems 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


IS SOLVING THE RUBBER PROBLEM 


IST OF BLAW OX PRODUCTS 
USTRIAL PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
ANT FQUIPMENT RADIO & TRANSMISSION STEEL & ALLOY CASTINGS 
STEFF x TOWERS CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
OUS MILLS POWER PIPING CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
LL MACHINERY SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
DESIGN, FABRICAT AND ERECTION OF CHEMICAL 
RUBBER AND OTHER PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS Al AL BOMBS SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
GUN MOUNTS POWDER PLANTS CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & 
PIPING FOR SUBMARINES NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


L GRATING 


GUN SLIDES 


2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Lewis FOUNDRY & MACHINI e UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION * 
POWER PiPiNG Division ¢ N NAL ALLOY STEEL Division ¢ PiTTsBURGH ROLLS 
Division ¢ BLAW-KNOx Division ¢ MARTINS Ferry Division ¢ BLAW-KNOX 


SPRINKLER DIVISION ¢ BLAW-KNOX BomB Division 


Four Blaw-Knox plants have been awarded the Army-Navy" E” for war-production excelente. 
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Weve een Listted: 


ABOUT RULES FOR 1943 BONUSES 


(Employers who want to pay bonuses 
this year will find the rules for getting 
Government approval somewhat different 
from last year. Also, prior approval will 
have to be obtained in more cases than 
in 1942. And bonus plans that are sub- 
mitted will be examined closely with em- 
phasis upon the possible inflationary ef- 
fect of the proposed payments. In some 
eases under Treasury jurisdiction, em- 
ployers_ will have to get individual ap- 
proval before paying a bonus to an em- 
ploye who has received a raise in salary. 
In general, the attitude of both the Treas- 
ury and the War Labor Board is likely to 
be more critical.) 


If you are an employer and are consider- 
ing paying a bonus that requires prior 
approval, you should submit your plan to 
the Treasury or the WLB by November 
15, or afterward, to 
by December 15. Many employes have to 
file revised estimates of income tax based 
on 1943 income on December 15. If they 
are too far off in their estimates, they will 
have to pay a tax penalty next March 
(unless the present law is changed) . 


soon assure action 


The Treasury, through the Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has jurisdiction over salaries of 
more than $5,000 a year and salaries of 
executive, administrative and professional 
workers who are not represented by labor 
unions. WLB has control over most other 
salaries and wages. 


When can you pay a bonus without get- 
ting prior approval? 


Under present Treasury regulations, you 
are allowed to pay without further ap- 
proval a bonus that has been paid regu- 
larly in the past, provided that it does 
not exceed the amount of bonus paid to 
an employe for the last bonus year ending 
prior to Oct. 3, 1942. But there is one 
important exception: You must get ap- 
proval from the Treasury before paying 
a bonus to an employe who has received 
a raise in salary since October, 1942. 
However, a regularly paid bonus that is 
based upon a fixed percentage of salary 
does not require Treasury approval if 
there is no change in percentage, even 
though the amount received by an em- 
ploye is larger because of an increase in 
salary that was authorized by the Treas- 
ury. . 


Specific approval would have to be ob- 
tained from the Treasury for other bonus 
plans that come under its jurisdiction. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1943 


Thus, approval probably would have to 
be obtained for a plan whereby an em- 
ploye receives a share of his company’s 
earnings as a bonus if the payment is 
larger than last year, even if his salary 
is unchanged. 


If the pay of your employes is under 
jurisdiction of the WLB, you may con- 
tinue bonuses, customarily paid in the 
past, without further approval under two 
conditions: If the bonus is in a fixed 
amount and the total amount paid to 
an employe is not more than he received 
for similar work during your last bonus 
year; if the bonus is figured on a percent- 
age, incentive or similar basis and the 
rate and method of computation are not 
changed so as to give an employe more 
than he received the last bonus year. 
However, an employe may receive more 
when this results from using the same 
percentage and method of computation. 
Employers of eight or fewer persons do 
not have to get approval of the Treasury 
or WLB to pay bonuses. 


If you are uncertain about whether your 
bonus plans need prior approval. 


Then you should get a definite ruling on 
whether you are required to submit the 
plan. This can be obtained from your 
regional office of WLB or the Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit of the Revenue Bureau. 


Could you use the bonus method to raise 
the salary of an underpaid worker? 


You might be able to get approval to 
bring the pay of one employe into line 
with that of another worker in the same 
classification who has been _ receiving 
more. But, if the worker with the higher 
pay also receives a bonus, there would be 
scrutiny of the proposal to see if this 
bonus is out of line. 


What about small Christmas bonuses? 


These are governed by the same rules as 
other bonuses. Where the base is the same 
and the amount of payment is not 
changed greatly from last year, approval 


is likely. 


Is an appeal possible if your bonus plan 
is turned down? 


You may be able to get the regional office 
to reconsider your case if you can present 
additional facts to justify the bonus. Also, 
you can take an appeal to the Washing- 
ton office of the WLB or of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
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OIL is the bloodstream of war, 
and Cities Service is proud to be 
a vital part of this industry which 
supplies our fighting fronts with 
super aviation gasolene, medi- 
and T-N-T 


and synthetic rubber, protective 


cines insecticides, 
waxes, lubricating oils, and fuels. 
Remember, oil is the bloodstream 
of war—use it wisely . . . This is 
Ford Bond speaking for Cities 
Service—and reminding you to 
. -. Back the Attack—Buy Bonds! 


“Cities Service Concert” 
Friday Evenings, 8 P.M. 
EWT, NBC Network. 























Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of ouyf. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BACK OF FREIGHT-RATE DISPUTE 


Demand by Shippers in South and West for Equality With the East 


Differences in the methods 
of fixing railroad charges. 
Effects on nation’s industries 


Freight rates are making trouble again. 
An old controversy has reawakened a dis- 
pute that for 50 years has kept the South 
and West intermittently pitted against the 
industrial East. New developments have 
given the conflict a new and lustier life. 
The row is livelier just now than ever be- 
fore. 

The root of the difficulty can be stated 
simply: Freight rates are higher in the 
South than in the East. Freight rates also 
are higher in the West than in the East. 
South and West complain bitterly. They 
say that the rate differences handicap the 
industries of their areas, and keep new 
industries from settling in their territories. 
They assert that the rate structure binds 
the South and the West to a raw-ma- 
terials economy—for the enrichment of the 
East. In other words, the Southerners and 


Westerners complain that freight-rate in- 
equalities are keeping their regions poor. 
Vice President Wallace has taken up the 
issue. He says the rates have held the 
South and West to a “colonial status.” At 
the direction of Congress, a special Board 
of Investigation and Research (BIR) has 
just completed a study of the rate struc- 
ture. This Board recommends, with some 
qualifications, that rates be equalized. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has protested 
twice against the present situation. These 
developments have invigorated the cam- 
paign of the South and West. They are 
pressing for early action by Congress. 
Meanwhile, the public, for the most part, 
is aware only that there is under way an 
important dispute of great technical com- 
plexity. Uncertain of itself in the intrica- 
cies of railroad rate making and railroad 
economics, the public is asking: Just what 
are the facts and issues? How great are the 
sectional rate differences? How did they 
come about? What is the economic effect of 
these differences where South, West and 
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East are concerned? What solutions have 
been proposed? 

To strip the dispute of its technical ep. 
tanglements and place the basic details in 
side-by-side perspective: 

Why the differentials? Freight rate 
making, like the railroads themselves, grew 
up on a regional basis. The first short lines 
connecting hinterland with waterways 
gradually were merged into systems serv- 
ing broad but sharply defined areas. Evep 
today, comparatively few railroads cross 
the boundaries separating the three regions 
—the Mississippi, dividing East from West, 
and the Ohio and Potomac separating East 
and South. Then, as now, most of the 
freight loaded in one area had its desti- 
nation within that area. 

The roads of the various regions de- 
veloped different systems of rate making. 
In the East, the tendency was to base 
freight charges on the cost of transporta- 
tion, and the larger volume of Eastern 
traffic kept cost diminishing. In the South 
and West, the tendency was to charge as 
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1 492—The business has become so compli- 
cated we had to look this one up ourselves. 


2 Only 5 proved of any importance. 


3 Competition between the oil companies— 
By 1939, when Germany invaded Poland, U.S. 
oil companies had already developed 100 octane 





to the point where they could produce it in 
volume on an economical basis. 


& $5,537,329 is a lot of money, but it was 
divided among a lot of people—31,652. So it 
averaged just’$174.94 per stockholder. 


5 This isn’t official, but we’ve done a lot of 
research and we can’t find more than five— 
cigarettes, gasoline, electricity, home gas and 
interest rates. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 1S FREE ENTERPRISE 





6 20%4¢—It takes taxes to win a war. The 
average Union Oil employee made $211 per 
month in 1942; but the tax collector got more 
of your dollar last year than all 8,192 of our 
employees put together (20%¢ to taxes—20¢ 
to wages) and 4 times as much as the stock- 
holder-owners. 


7 $35,696 —-The machine age has made our 
tools of production rather expensive. 








This series, sponsored by the people of the 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Co., Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














much as demand for shipping space would 
bring. The two methods of rate making 


a grew up within the American railroad sys. 
tem, and their effect still is felt. Vice Presi. 
dent Wallace charges that the higher 
Southern and Western rates were retained 

IR mail P > / as a result of monopolistic financial con- 

ly within YOu plant: trol of the lines. This the railroads deny 

ad Present rate situation. As things stand. 
first-class freight rates are 39 per cent 
higher in the South and 28 to 84 per cent 
higher in the West than they are in the 

East. This was the finding of the special 

Board of Investigation and Research. 

But the first-class rate is charged only 
on a limited number of items. Others move 

at fixed percentages of the first-class rate 7? 

These rates apply principally to manufac. 

tures and finished goods. In addition, there 

is a heavy movement of such commodities 
as lumber, coal, brick, lime, fertilizers and 
building materials. These move in bulk. 
are moved more cheaply, and hence com- 
mand substantially lower freight rates, 
In fact, BIR found that, through the 
years, established industries in the South 
and West, have induced the roads to 
make considerable concessions on rates on 














some products. A few years ago a group 
of Southern governors, by bringing suit b- 9 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
obtained broad reductions in freight rates 
on a number of manufactured products. 

Taking one rate with another, the BIR 
found that the average for the South was 
3 to 5 per cent higher than the Eastern 
average. Western rates averaged 16.6 per 
cent higher than Eastern. The figures 




















...udh LAMSON TUBES 


Speed up the interchange of orders, memos, instructions, 
records and other important papers in your organization with 
Lamson Dispatch Tubes . . . Ten times faster than the swiftest 
messenger, Lamson carriers whisk important papers, tools, 


approximated an earlier finding by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. 

The Southern rates are charged only on 
freight moving between points within th 9 
Southern territory. Similarly, the Western 
rates apply only within the Western re- 
gion. When freight moves between terri- 
tories, a new problem arises. A through 
rate is fixed by one of a number of 
methods. It usually emerges at a figure 
somewhere between the rate levels of the 
two territories involved. The BIR, how- 
ever, found that through rates tended to 
lie closer to the rate of the higher than of 
the lower-rated area. 

Contrary to prevalent opinion, the 
through rate, once determined, generally 
applies in both directions. That is, it 
costs no more to ship a particular article 
from Atlanta to Boston, than from Boston 
to Atlanta. The few exceptions involve 
some shipments between East and West 
on which the rate in the area of destina- 
tion is charged. In these instances, the 
eastward rate is less than the rate west- 
ward, thus favoring the Western shipper. 

There, roughly, you have the present 
rate situation. Now, as to its consequences. | 





within the same building or to qutlying buildings. 


Whether your organization is large or small, there’s a Lamson 
system to fit your needs. And it is economical, too, pays for 
itself in the time and steps it saves. MAIL THE COUPON 
TODAY for a copy of the booklet, “Wings of Business” —which 
shows how Lamson Dispatch Tubes can be adapted to your 
business. Or ask for our nearest sales engineer to call. 


LAMSON 
Dispatch TUBES 


“AIR MAIL” within Your Own Plant! 








SEN DoT HIS CORIO NT OD AF 





LAMSON CORPORATION, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


(0 Send me a Free copy of “Wings of Business” 
without obligation. 


Oo Have your sales engineer call. 





EE Ee oe ere Ne te ce Southern and Western complaints. 
Southerners and Westerners contend that ws 
CORT v5.0 icc cccccccscccsvevccevteses essences the freight-rate structure seriously ham- 
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The fast-flying fuel that powers the planes of many of 
America’s intrepid airmen gets its paper work “start” on 


Throughout the Esso organization they have played a 
prominent part in the quick handling of office detail re- 


From the “paper work” in the famous Esso Research 
the Laboratories where this Victory fuel was developed to the 
erally © 
is, it 
rticle 
oston 


volve Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher 
West {dding-Figuring Machines {ccounting Machines 


final orders to Esso tanker captains for delivery “somewhere 
in the war zones,” the unfailing efficiency of Underwood’s 
durable equipment speeds the vital war work of the Standard 





Oil Co. of New Jersey and its associate companies. 


Reports Esso Marketers: “In the last few years many of 
stina- 
, the Tro ° 
west- TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: duty. Our T EI machines have stood up remarkably well, 
ipper. {ccounting and Adding Machines are available under WPB regardless of their age!” 

regulations, 


our Underwoods have had to do double and even triple 


pies Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 2 . 

— Maintenance Servic e, from coast to coast in 366 | Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

aints. cities is in complete and efficient operation for all | ggg 
that cs makes of typewriters, UEF accounting and adding | cali : 

ham machines. , 

Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- uty In war production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane In 

plete lines are available for all makes of machines, = struments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— 

EWS Cappright 1962, Underwood Eitiett Fisher Comeans Primers—and Miscellaneous Items. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Assemblies Welded with AMPCO METAL 


Assure Rigid, Safe Construction 


Coated aluminum bronze welding rods, made from Ampco Metal 
and known as Ampco-Trode electrodes, were used in the con- 
struction of many newly designed 36-foot aircraft rescue boats 
because the high strength values of the rod assured a rigid weld 
joint. 

These rescue boats, designed to pick up aircraft crews who 
have crashed at sea, must often buck high waves—strength in 
each part is imperative. Here the propeller shaft stern tube of 
manganese bronze is welded to the hull plate of aluminum 
bronze to form a rigid fabricated unit which resists vibration 
and shock. 

The acceptance by American Industry and Government con- 
tractors of Ampco Metal in various forms is based on proven 
performance by leaders in aircraft, machine tool, ordnance, and 
heavy machinery fields. Ampco Metal is daily rendering valiant 
service. With outstanding physical properties, this aluminum 
bronze alloy has high strength, controlled hardness, and cor- 
rosion-resistance—vitally needed for specialized service. 

Test Ampco Metal under actual operating conditions and get 
results that justify your judgment. Ask for “File 41—Engineering 
Data Sheets,” giving case histories and technical information. 
Sent free on request. 


AMPCO METAL, 


DEPARTMENT US-11 


INC. 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


METAL WITHOUT EQUAL 





pers the industries already ‘situated with 
their regions. 

As the rates work out, Southerners gg 
the Eastern manufacturer has a compet 
tive advantage in reaching the big ma 
areas of the Eastern region, where 
buying power is. The Easterner’s freigh 
rate is lower all the way, while the Souths 
erner must pay the higher rate charged 
for freight that moves from one territory J 
to another. For goods laid down in a par. 
ticular market, the Easterner’s transpon4 
tation bill may be smaller, even though. 
the distance from factory to market may 
be greater than for the Southerner. 

The South also contends that the 
has an advantage in reaching many South 
ern markets, particularly those in a broad! 
belt just below the boundary. On gs ch 
shipments, the Southern businessman pays. 
the high Southern rate, while the Easts 
erner pays the lower interterritorial rate. | 

The South also says that rate differences 
make it more costly for the Southern man- 
ufacturer to gather in the raw materials 
that he needs. 

All these factors, the Southerners say. 
enable Eastern industry to undersell the 
South in most of the important markets, 
The Western contention is similar. 

Such considerations, say the South and 
West, make a businessman think twice be 
fore he locates a new enterprise within 
the Southern or Western rate territory. 
Over a period of years, the argument runs, 
freight rates have retarded industrial de 
velopment in South and West, and con 
centrated it in the East. The result is a” 
relatively low per capita income and a 
loss of population, as Southern and West- 
ern workers seek jobs in the East. 

These are the Southern and Westem 
arguments. There is, however, another 
viewpoint on the relation of freight rates 
to industrial development. , 

Freight rates and the location of im 
dustry. The BIR found that many i 
fluences, other than freight rates, affect 
the location of industry. And the National] 
Resources Planning Board, in a study of 
national transportation problems, reached 
the same conclusion. 

Mining, agriculture and lumbering must} 
locate where natural resources are to be 
found. Industries that process raw mate 


ce 


; 1 


rials tend to locate near the source of those ¥ 


materials. Lead and zinc smelters, for ex ¥ 


ample, usually are found near the mines @ 


sawmills and wood-distillation plants, near 
the forests; beet-sugar refineries, near the 
fields, and pork-packing plants, near the 
corn-hog area. It saves shipping chargesy 
on the part of the raw material that be 
comes waste. 

Other industries require, first of all, am 
abundance of cheap power, or are loo 
for cheap fuel, cheap labor or a phen ) 
skilled workmen. Some _ industries 
drawn to locations near their markets, 
gardless of equal freight levels. Ihe 
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Plymouth owners know well the unique rewards of Plymouth’s. distinguished engineering and high- 
precision manufacture. Today, in the huge plants that once turned out upwards of 600,000 great 
cars a year, Plymouth skills are applied to war jobs calling for unerring accuracy: on tank, cannon, 
airplane assemblies; welding and machining armor-plate; fabricating numerous exact items from 
aluminum, bronze, magnesium, cannon steels. * Plymouth dealers, meanwhile, have parts available, 
and provide outstanding service for cars of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporstion. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 41 of a Series are industries that turn out perish. 

—- able products, use materials that are avail. 
able almost everywhere, or must use a 
number of different materials. 

On the whole, both BIR and NRpp 
came to the conclusion that it would take 
a considerable shift in freight rates to 
achieve any noticeable relocation of exist. 
ing industries. 

As for the concentration of industry jp 
the East, BIR said the causes were ny. 
merous and complex, some of them rooted 
in the early history of the regions them. 
selves. To attribute this concentration 
“wholly or even largely” to freight-rate 
differences, BIR added, was an oversimpli- 
fication. ) 

But BIR also had this to say: If freight 
rates affect the location of industry or the 
economic development of particular areas 
at all, then these rates should not favor 
any one region. The rate structure, it add- 
ed, should place no obstacle in the way of 
situating an industry wherever, for natu- 
ral reasons, might seem best. For that rea- 
son it urged a change in the rate structure. 

Uniform rates? The BIR proposed that 
rates be made uniform the country over 


erlt 4} ° for all freight except the bulk commodities 
tet G pi that move on special rates. The latter, it 9g 


on ions Tr, = | 





said, should have special treatment, since 


ut ul many such commodities move short dis- 
e 4° tances only and present particular prob- 
18 as lems. It thought, however, that uniform 
a | 


rates could be applied on many such com- 


modities. 
Up where man has never fought before The proposal also contemplated special 
treatment in limited areas where the cost 
soars a U. S. Navy Vought Corsair, powered to outclimb and over- of transportation is relatively high, and 
where particular railroads require a higher 
take any known enemy plane in the sky. And its mighty 2,000 horse- level of income to keep in operation, Al- 
though costs vary greatly between rail- 
. . . : ads and between subsections of the thre @% 
ower Pratt & Whitney engine, supercharged for high altitude combat roads and bets , 
P oo P - & ' great territories, BIR found them fairly 
is Nash-Kelvinator’s proud contribution to the winning of this war. uniform for the three regions as a whole— 


somewhat lower in the South than the 
East, and somewhat higher in the West 


Proud, too, is the Nash-Kelvinator letterhead on Strathmore than in the East. l niform rates, BIR held. 

would relate freight charges more closely 

_paper. More and more great companies choose Strathmore, because to actual transportation costs than the 
present rate structure. 

, e ; 
pit is “top flight”. It expresses at a glance the power and standing of Other solutions have been proposed. 
One would have inequalities in the present 

your organization. Yet a letter written on the finest Strathmore paper structure corrected by the ICC as cases 
come before it. Another proposal calls for 

costs only a small percent more than one on cheap paper! Write for a charge, for cargoes crossing the bound- £ 
c aries, of the rate prevailing in the area of 
analysis of letter costs destination. TVA has backed this in the 
‘ past, but more recently has asked nation- 

wide rate uniformity. 

Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, Prospects. The BIR proposal is the one 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing, that has caught on in Congress. Bills based 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. upon it have been introduced. Southem 


and Western agitation for action is i- 
creasing, and uniformity in the rate struc- 


MAKERS ture is becoming the issue. 
The change may be made, but, on the 
OF FINE basis of BIR’s and NRPB’s findings, * 
not look for any overnight reshuffling 0 
PAPERS the nation’s industries. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts AA THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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WE'RE a part of the firm of AMERICA, Inc. The 
product this vast organization is manufacturing 
is DEFEAT FOR THE AXIS...¢0 be delivered in 
full... RUSH! 


Our department is the Threading Dept. and 
we make Precision Thread Cutting Tools. These 
are vitally important in turning out tanks, 
planes and diverse war materiel that our men 
in foreign fields are using to convince the Jer- 
ries and Nips that American war equipment is 
best! 


This job of ours, as can be well understood, 
is a key one. It calls for the highest type of 
skilled workmanship, and specially developed 
equipment. The Taps and Tools we turn out 
must be rugged enough to stand the gaff of 
high-speed war production. They must be con- 
sistently accurate to the greatest degree—many 
to one ten-thousandth of an inch. 





It is with great pleasure that we report to the 
stockholders of AMERICA, Inc.—every man, 
woman, and child of them—that our Threading 
Dept. is expanding. Continuous patronage by 
old customers and a list of new ones that is 
growing daily are causes for much satisfaction. 
We are proudest, however, in the realization 
that the Detroit Tap & Tool Company is most 
assuredly threading its way to Victory. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


DETR | T 


TAP & TOOL C2. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE «+ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES + SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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| We took the Beaches 
wilh tags Boals 


“Without the 
boats that 
Higgins is 
itelilUizelaitiative 


atem Melilellit-ve| 


Operations 
Command 
could not 


. 4d 
exist. 
—LORD 


MOUNTBATTEN 


AFRICA! SOLOMONS!! CHANNEL RAIDS!!! ATTU!!I!! 


“These Higgins boats are so tough they land directly on rocky beaches, 


unload troops, tanks and equipment dry-shod, retrieving themselves 
by their own power. They're plenty fast in assault, can turn on a 
dime to zig-zag away from trouble, and I never saw one capsize.” 


IGGINS BOATS designed and built for the United Nations were 

H described thus by veterans of Guadalcanal and Africa, who also 
said, in official records, that these boats were the “Best in the World.” 
This praise comes from men who manned them under fire—from men 
whose lives often depended upon these boats’ unusual maneuverabil- 
ity, stamina and trouble-free operation. 
Today Higgins plants are engaged the clock around in manufacturing 
boats, planes and other products to meet the swiftly changing needs 
of nations at war. It is this ability to change—to pioneer—to antici- 
pate tomorrow's needs—that makes “Higgins” a name to watch when 
the war is won. 


BOATS « ENGINES « AIRPLANES « WOOD ALLOYS 
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Labor Woele 





Title Reg. U 8. Par 


MANEUVERS TO BLOCK INFLATION 


Efforts to Hold Down Prices While Wage Levels Increase Slowly 


Prospect that WLB will keep 
‘little steel’ formula after 
inquiry into cost of living 


Don’t be misled into thinking that a 

radical change is coming soon in Govern- 
ment wage-stabilization policies. 
President Roosevelt’s decision to ask 
wage experts of the War Labor Board to 
investigate living costs does not mean the 
“little steel” formula is likely to be dis- 
carded. Nor ,does it mean that other 
tests applied by WLB to wage demands 
will be junked. 

Rather, the investigation may be a play 
for time to give roll-backs, subsidies and 
other measures a prove their 
effectiveness in bringing real reductions 
in food prices. The investigation would 
take at least 60 days. While it was on, 
pressure from leaders for revision 
of wage policies might let up a little. 

This does not mean that weekly earn- 
ings of workers will not continue to in- 
crease. They will. But the rise will be 
gradual. There will be no sudden lifting 
of the lid, no wild wages 
and prices. Experience in this and other 
countries shows that inflation can be con- 
trolled in wartime, and this country is not 
likely to be the first to take off the lid. 

Recent utterances and actions of Gov- 
ernment officials make it clear that there 
is no movement under way by the sta- 
bilizers to relax present wage controls. If 
there is to be such a relaxation, appar- 
ently it will come only at the direction of 
the President. The following passage from 
a concurring opinion by the WLB in the 
Illinois coal decision typifies the attitude 
of a majority of WLB members: 


chance to 


labor 


race between 


“The Board has been charged with the 
responsibility of holding the line on the 
wage front, and the country looks to the 
Board to hold it. The Board has not re- 
treated in this or in other cases hereto- 
fore, and it does not intend to do so as 
long as its instructions from Congress 
and the Commander in Chief are to fight 
the battle against inflation in accordance 
with the ‘hold-the-line’ order.” 

“Little steel’ formula. Union leaders 
complain that the “little steel” formula 
puts workers in a wage strait jacket. 
They ask that it be revised upward to 
take into account a 24 per cent increase 
i living costs since January, 1941. The 
“little steel” limits 


formula wage in- 


NOVEMBER 5, 1943 


creases in straight-time hourly earnings 

to 15 per cent above January, 1941. 
But Government who 

been studying workers’ wages have come 


experts have 
up with some tentative figures showing 
that, if the 15 per cent formula were in- 
creased to 25 per cent, three out of four 
workers in 
would 


nonmanufacturing industries 
not be entitled to additional in- 

Substantial trade 
and service occupations and in transpor- 
tation and utility industries also would 
receive no straight-time under a 
25 per cent formula. Statistics like these, 
along with claims that workers’ net in- 
increased 33 
Harbor, are given considerable 
weight by the public and industry mem- 
bers of WLB when labor asks revision of 
the “little steel” formula. 

Cost of living. Principal job of the WLB 
committee that investigates living costs 
will be to check the accuracy of present 
methods of computing these costs. This 
will mean an investigation of the cost-of- 
living index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, headed by A. F. Hinrichs. The 
committee will have before it labor’s 
complaint that BLS figures do not re- 
flect the real increase in living costs, that 
the actual rise since January, 1941, is 
much higher than the 24 per cent shown 
by BLS figures. 

Also, the WLB committee will have 


creases. numbers in 


raises 


comes have cent since 


Pearl 


per 





before it a recent study of BLS methods 
made by a committee of nationally known 
statisticians. This committee found the 
BLS index generally accurate, and praised 
the competence of BLS employes. This 
study failed, however, to convince labor 
leaders. They continued to question the 
accuracy of BLS, contending that living 
costs have increased two or three times 
the Government’s official calculations. 
They assume that, if the new investiga- 
tion proves them to be right, Mr. Roose- 
velt will agree to an adjustment of the 
“little steel” formula. 

Difficulty with any cost-of-living index 
is this: It may reflect accurately changes 
in unit costs of goods purchases, but it 
cannot reflect changes in living standards 
of workers with increased incomes or all 
the wartime shortages in goods. 

Net result of WLB’s cost-of-living 
study might be a recommendation that 
the agency be permitted to give more 
consideration to inequities and inequali- 
ties in adjusting wages, but there is little 
likelihood of a general softening up of all 
tests now applied to wage demands. WLB 
still asks of any proposed wage increase: 
Will it result in the workers being paid 
more money for the same amount of 
work? If it finds the increase cannot be 
justified under the “little steel” formula, 
to correct substandard wages or to bring 
wages up to the minimum of sound and 


—Harris & Ewing 


A. F. HINRICHS AND STATISTICS 
The WLB will check the BLS 
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Kerrick Kleaners are saving up to 80% of the man hours required to clean 
trucks, airplanes, machinery, factories and to do scores of other necessary 
military and production cleaning jobs. 


Years of successful experience in solving automotive and industrial cleaning 
problems prepared Kerrick Kleaners for their vital wartime assignment. Now 
they speed production of war ma- 
terials, save precious hours at front 
line maintenance bases, cut costs 
of removing dirt and stubborn 
grease on everything from small 
parts to entire factories. 








Heat, water detergent and friction 
are scientifically combined in Ker- 
rick Kleaners . . . better cleaning, 
faster and cheaper, is the result. 


Stationary and portable types, and 
a wide range of special cleaning 
compounds, are setting today’s 
standards for efficient steam clean- 
ing of any type surface. 


Other Clayton products serving the 

Armed Forces include: Flash Type 

Steam Generators—Hydraulic Dy- 

namometers — Hydraulic Liquid 

Control Valves—Boring Bar Hold- 
ers and Boring Bars. 


Illustrated is 


trailer-type 
Model L-OET 


hoy if 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 




















tested going rates in the labor-market 
area, it then considers that the increase 
would violate the stabilization program, 


Miners vs. WLB. In rejecting the 
proposed contract between Illinois mine 
operators and the United Mine Workers 
the War Labor Board offers an alterna. 
tive wage proposal which, it estimates, 
would boost the average pay of ‘an Tllinois 
miner to $60 a week, an increase of ap- 
proximately $10. This boost would come, 
not from an increase in basic hourly wage 
rates, but from paying the miners for 
time spent in traveling from the portal of 
the mine to their work, and back again. 

But the Board’s proposal draws fire 
from John L. Lewis, the Mine Workers’ 
president. He accuses WLB of offering 
the miners a wage reduction in hourly 
pay rates. This is how these conflicting 
points of view are reached: 

WLB’s claim. Under their present con- 
tract, miners receive base pay of $1 an 
hour for a 35-hour work week. By work. 
ing a sixth day of seven hours, they could 
earn $45.50, the sixth day being paid for 
at the rate of time and a half. 

The portal-to-portal plan proposed by 
WLB would increase a miner’s hours of 
work at the face of the mine by 4% hours 
a week, making a total work week at the 
face of a mine of 464 hours, or 51 hours 
including his travel time. This would in- 
crease the miner’s total wages by $10 a 
week. That would bring the basic mini- 
mum pay to $55.50 a week. But WLB 
contends that most miners earn more 
than the base pay, and that the average 
man would get $60 a week. 

Mr. Lewis’s claim. WLB’s proposal calls 
for payment of $8.12%4 for an 84-hour 
day in which travel time is included, with 
payment at time and a half of this rate 
for all hours over 40. Since the miners 
now receive a basic rate of $1 an hour for 
a 7-hour day, Mr. Lewis argues that the 
proposal to pay $8.12 for an 84-hour 
day would give the miners only 95% 
cents an hour. So, he says, acceptance of 
the plan would give the miners a reduc- 
tion of 4144 cents an hour. 

To this, WLB replies that Mr. Lewis 
is wrong in his figures, that he does not 
consider travel time as working time when 
he bases the present rate at $1 an hour, 
but does include it as working time when 
he says the Board’s rate is 954% cents. 

Out of all this confusing mathematics, 
however, one certainty emerges. WLB 
has accepted the principle that travel 
time is working time, and, as such, should 
be paid for under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. It does not consider such pay- 
ment an increase in wage rates.. By 
approving this principle, the Board real- 
izes that it has laid itself open to de- 
mands from unions in other industries for 
travel-time pay. 

Union leaders, looking around for new 
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MUST “DISH IT OUT”’ 


TRENCH MORTARS—BACKBONE OF INFANTRY! 
Built by Pullman-Standard 


Take a hair from your head, hold it 
up to the light: Now divide that del- 
icate filament by fifteen and you 
have 5 ten-thousandths of an inch 


built machines from discarded and ob- 
solete delays of many 
months besides countless dollars. As 
Army demands increased, dozens of 


tools; saved 


peacetime transportation many inno- 
vations. Innovations? Yes! But with 
safety always the primary considera- 
tion. For this company never has com- 


S rate ‘ other time-saving methods were con- promised with safety—and never will 
, —the tolerance to which parts must : ; 4 —- 
niners s ‘ trived to speed production, and applica- —for the sake of novelty ... never has 
be machined for the Army’s 81 mm. . dine Se ea s Dien 
ur for : 2 - ‘ tion of the contract incentive system re- and never will experiment at the pub- 
at the trench mortar. As simple as asking sulted in considerable conservation of lic risk. 
: a boilermaker to build a watch! But manpower. . ' ‘ 
>-hour . . ; : In Pullman-Standard plants engineers 
951 Pullman-Standard’s carbuilders T | ; tl . ms Gamibendin danas. tomiie 
ad rue, se are times the r “n’s are const “xperimenting, tes 
a leaped that hurdle and have pro- we, these ‘ an Sey Goons 7 ‘tals and de r HAUSA 0k ARE Fl 
nee of al : a aad souls, but, equally true, they try men’s new metals and designs, new engineering 
reduc- a ee Seen thousands of minds. Proof that men’s minds have and production methods and making 
these precision weapons of war. stood the test is the steady stream of scientific improvements. They have set 
Lewss “The backbone of infantry” the armament matériel flowing from Amer- themselves high standards of perform- 
= aie drmy calls them. One officer said, ica’s factories through the unrelenting ance which must be faithfully adhered 
‘whes “If you’ve got troubles, you just efforts of America’s men and women. to before any new product is offered to 
Pt) bring in the 81 mm. mortar. and a . . ; the American railroads. 
hour, : é , ' Pullman-Standard’s men and women 
7 few high explosive shells in the right . ; ; + 3 * * * 
when pe. ae are proud to have a part in this great 
spots will fix everything. effort to keep our freedom—proud to With these principles as our guid- 
satics, "In the right spots” —That means not _ _ privileged to build — -_ ing star we promise railroad trans- 
*“-* . » “-* s =—* Jer ‘arriavces* - ¢ > > > or . - 
WLB only precision in the field but precision, ships; howitzer carriages; wing and tai portation of the future better cars, 
travel first, back at the bench, precision which assemblies for giant aircraft; bombs, lighter in weight to save operating 
. enables the gunner to “Lich it out”, shells, trench mortars and mounts for costs for the railroads, yet meeting 
<8 7 huge cannon . ' 
: , ie - i all rigid standards of safety. Greater 
stand And precision is not all. ? ‘ ae f safet: . 
| pay- There is no better teacher than ex- comfort in passenger carsand lighter, 
By Again American ingenuity scored. perience. Pullman-Standard has been welded freight cars—even stronger 
i When the first order for these mortars building railroad cars for 84 years and than before. Cars that can “‘take it”’. 
ret was placed time was of major impor- when this experience is joined with 
0 rs tance. With no precedents to guide them, the knowledge gained as armorers in You “dig down” for an EXTRA War Bond 
: ) . . . . . . . . 
a> Pullman-Standard men designed and the laboratory of war, it will bring to and they will "dish it out” 
r new 
id PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Chicago, Illinois. . . Offices in seven cities. . 


. Manufacturing plants in six cities 


1943. P. S. C. M. CO. 








Another Special Tool _ O. 





Goes to War by the /howdaned! 


On one of our important fighting machines it used to take 
hours to get at and make a certain vital adjustment. Now 
it takes but a few minutes with this special Plomb tool. One 
goes to war with each of these machines. At the front and 
throughout war industries, many other special Plomb tools 
also save time and increase efficiency. Perhaps our engineers 
could help you solve a similar problem for your war equip- 
ment or production job. Write us about it. 


FAMOUS PLOMB QUALITY 


Your special tool will be of the same high quality that has 
made the Plomb line of regular tools famous. Material, 
designing, manufacturing—every detail will make it worthy 
of the Plomb name it will carry. Write or call our contract- 
ing division today. Your inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion.—Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles 11, California 


V PLVMB V 





FOR YOUR WAR NEEDS IN REGULAR TOOLS, SEE YOUR PLOMB DEALER 








ways of adding to the pay of their mem. 
bers who would not be eligible for hourly 
rate increases, can be expected to grab 
eagerly at this new method. So the door 
is open for travel-time demands from 
unions in such industries as steel, aviation 
and others involving large plants, 


Father draft. House-approved legis. 
lation calling for deferment of fathers 
from the draft on a national basis until 
all eligible non-fathers are taken is far 
from becoming law, but employers cannot 
overlook the effects of it should it be ae. 
cepted by the Senate and become law with 
or without the President’s approval. ; 

Fathers now classified 1-A, or likely 
soon to be so classified, might find their 
induction postponed while local boards 
combed their lists for non-fathers whose 
deferments could be voided. Whether the 
over-all total of fathers needed would be 
reduced would depend upon how many 
available non-fathers could be found. Maj. 





GENERAL HERSHEY 
Finally . . . fathers 


Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director, is urging manufacturers to give 
preference to fathers in making out draft 
replacement schedules, and indicates that § 
many single men now in war plants will 
be in the armed forces before July, 1944. 

This combing process might delay fill- 
ing of Army and Navy demands for a 
10,700,000-man armed force by the end 
of 1943. But the high command has based 
its war strategy on a force of this size, 
and will oppose any delays. 

The best that fathers and employers 
could expect would be postponement of 
induction, unless there was a change m 
deferment policy that would release for 
service more single and married men 
without children, or unless Army and 
Navy physical requirements were lowered. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender . . . 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


aa Today the United Nations are joined in their deter- 
mination to win a decisive victory. On every battle 
his will 


front and on every farm and in every production cen- 
to live Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can have 
eee 






tre a singleness of purpose is speeding “unconditional 
surrender.” 
steady employment if they also unite with determina- 
tion to bring about “a just and durable peace.” 
Prosperity can be realized only through the will of an 
informed and a united people. With their courage and 


their determination, the people's will to accomplish a 
righteous peace is irresistible. 


a ntf ae People here, in common with people of other lands, ORS 
: ow é‘ can prosper materially and spiritually after the war 
ot ends—but only if now the peoples of the United Na- 
0 tions make loud their demands for “a just and du- . 
hi 
1S prayers THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


rable peace.” 
d Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


New York, N.Y. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FORESTER 


Americas Guest Whisky 


* 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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TAX DILEMMA OF CONGRESS 
IN SEARCH FOR MORE REVENUE 


Search for more federal revenue is narrow- 
ing down to an examination of how much 
heavier taxes individual incomes can stand. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has decided that income taxes are high 
enough, and is content with a revenue bill 
that would raise $1,400,000,000 in higher 
excise taxes, and draw another $600,000,- 
000 through excess-profits taxes. Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, still fa- 
vors a steeper tax bill, but apparently 
will be forced to rely on income taxes to 
get it. 

Sales tax proposals are on their way te 
the shelf. The House Committee voted 
down a suggestion to tax all retail pur- 
chases above $100 for each individual. 
Senator George displayed some interest in 
this proposal, but continued Treasury re- 
sistance to all sales taxes is expected to 
cool his enthusiasm. 

Corporation tax changes also may 
strike rough going in the Senate. The 
House bill proposes to boost the excess- 
profits tax from 90 per cent to 95 per cent, 
while retaining the 80 per cent over-all 
ceiling, and to lower the credit allowed on 
returns from invested capital. 

The Senate repeatedly has voted down 
proposals to lower invested-capital credits, 
but now may accept them simply to in- 
crease revenues. The House plan would: 

Retain the 8 per cent credit for 
corporations that have up to $5,000,- 
000 in capital. 

Grant a 6 per cent credit on capital 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000; 
a 5 per cent credit on invested capi- 
tal between $10,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000, and a 4 per cent credit on invest- 
ed capital above $20,000,000. 

This would mean a reduction of 1 per- 
centage point for each of the higher 
brackets, and would provide an important 
part of the $600,000,000 in additional 
revenue to be raised. 

Mergers. The House Committee also is 
looking for a way to. prevent companies 
from increasing their invested-capital 
credits by merging with other firms and 
thereby adding to their invested capital. 

The House formula would authorize the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
consider any purchase of a defunct com- 
pany, or any purchase of a company en- 
gaged in an entirely different business, to 
be prima facie evidence of an attempt to 
obtain a higher invested-capital credit for 
purposes of the excess-profits tax. 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 

















STEPPING LIGHTLY 


Insurance. Congress, the Supreme 
Court and the Department of Justice are 
involved in a three-cornered disagreement 
over whether insurance companies are 
subject to federal antitrust laws. 

The issue is brought to a head in a case 
now pending before the Supreme Court. 
This case charges the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association and 198 fire insurance 
companies with violating the Sherman 
Antitrust Act by combining to fix in- 
surance rates in the South. The case was 
dismissed by Federal Judge E. Marvin 
Underwood, of Georgia, who held that past 
Supreme Court decisions definitely placed 
insurance companies beyond the reach of 
the Sherman Act. 

The Justice Department is appealing the 
case in the hope that the present Supreme 
Court will reverse earlier decisions, and 
place insurance companies under the anti- 
trust umbrella. 

This is where Congress steps into the 
picture. 

Apparently believing that the Govern- 
ment will win before the Supreme Court, 
members of Congress have introduced 
three bills to override the effects of such 
a decision. These bills state definitely that 
insurance is not a business subject to 
federal antitrust laws. Senator Bailey 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, is the most 
outspoken champion of these proposals. 

Behind the issue is a long-smouldering © 
suspicion that some Administration circles 
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THE DIFFERENCE . 


Today, fighting fronts are fluid ... seldom 
more than 3000 yards in depth. Armored forces 
move at high speed and are massed rapidly for 
assault at given points. Such operations de- 
pend on perfect timing. Seconds may spell the 
difference between success and failure. 

And to help direct America’s armored forces, 
Elgin has produced thousands of vibration- 
proof tank date. Special Elgin service watches, 
too, ride on the wrists of the tank crews. In 
addition, many other types of precision instru- 
ments and timing devices are being created by 
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Davidson, and built at Peoria, Illi- 
IME ING MAKE nois, during the Spanish-American 
War. It had three wheels .. 


W orld’s first armed motor vehicle 
left) designed by the American, 


- one 
cylinder . .. made a doubtful 8 mph 
... and mounted a single Colt auto- 
matic rifle. 40 years later come 
. e America’s great General Shermans, 


AS THE TANKS GO 
CRASHING THROUGH... 


Elgin for America’s gallant fighting forces. 

For this exacting work, begun even before 
Pearl Harbor, Elgin was well prepared. Here 
were craftsmen of rare skills. Here, too, were 
the finest laboratories and scientific equipment 
in the watchmaking world. 


*ELGIN~« 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
AMERICAN FINE WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


Elgin manufactures for army, navy and aviation use: 
NAVIGATION WATCHES « STOP WATCHES « AVIATION CLOCKS « TANK CLOCKS « SERVICE WATCHES 


TIME FUZES FOR SHELLS + JEWEL BEARINGS «+ SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE « RAILROAD AND 
TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 





the mammoth M6’s, and the new 
M10 tank destroyers. Equipped 
with short-wave radio, special tim- 
ing devices and cannon up to 105 
mm. in size—these heavily armed 
titans...speed at 35 mph... strike 
with deadly precision ... blast the 
enemy with fire power timed to 
the split second! 








ELGIN SERVICE WATCH — 
designed to perform reliably under 


wartime conditions involving sud- 
den changes in position and wide 
ranges of temperature. Like all 
Elgin war equipment, each Elgin 
service watch is thoroughly Amer- 
ican—created of American ma- 
terials by American craftsmen. 
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I. many California business and industrial enterprises, 
Nature works as a valuable partner. Motion picture 
producers discovered this years ago. Shipbuilders are 
learning it now. 


Year-round moderate weather is only one reason for 
the rapid arowth of California during recent years... 
a growth vastly accelerated by war, but destined to be- 
come a permanent, vital factor in our national economy. 


Here today is a consumer market of 7,500,000 people 
. . - where a million factory workers are being paid 
more than one billion, three hundred million dollars a 
year. 


Bank of America has contributed substantially to the 
financing of this development of California. With 
branches in more than 300 cities and towns of the state, 
this bank is a logical choice of any business executive 
or banker wanting financial representation or service 
in this area. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAX? ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT “INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRA VELERS 
CHEQUES are available through authorized banks 


and agencies. They are acceptabk everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 








want to regulate the activities of insurance 
companies. This issue is not before the 
Court, but Senator Bailey expects a Court 
victory by the Government to open the 
way for steps in this direction. 

Prevailing opinion is that these bills, if 
passed, would run into a presidential veto, 
thus clearing the path for future action 
in the insurance field. 


Contract terminations. Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren is waging a single. 
handed fight for authority to supervise 
final settlement of canceled war contracts. 

Against him are arrayed the War, Navy 
and Treasury Departments, the Maritime 
Commission and many business groups, in- 
cluding the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Institute of Accountants 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

The heart of the issue is the value to be 
placed on payments for work in process, 
Procurement agencies expect little diff- 
culty in deciding the worth of finished 
goods or in valuing inventories, but they 
insist that a deal must be negotiated to 
arrange payment for work partially com- 
pleted. 

The Comptroller General insists that 
contracting officers are inclined to be too 
lenient in arriving at such values. Con- 
tracting agencies reply that no accounting 
procedure can value such intangibles, and, 
therefore, that final approval by the 
Comptroller General simply would delay 
settlements at a time when delays may be 
costly in unemployment and idle plants. 

Cancellation loans. Meanwhile, Sena- 
tor Murray (Dem.), of Montana, is spon- 
soring a bill to avoid all delays in paying 
off small war contractors. It prescribes 
mandatory loans to small contractors from 
the Smaller War Plants Corp., equal to at 
least 75 per cent of their claims. 

Such loans would be free of interest and 
would not fall due until the Government 
settles the claims. Plants eligible for these 
advances would be those that employ 500 
or fewer workers, or plants held to be 
small in comparison with other concerns 
in the same industry. 


World money. The return of John 
Maynard Keynes to England has cut off 
discussion of postwar money plans in 
Washington, but from London come re- 
ports that Lord Keynes won important 
concessions from the Treasury. 

British financial papers state that a sec- 
ond revision of the plan devised by Harry 
D. White, U.S. Treasury monetary expert, 
places less emphasis on gold and veers 
more closely to English views. Major 
change reported is that any nation’s stake 
in the central fund would be determined 
primarily on its need for foreign exchange, 
the importance of foreign trade to na- 
tional welfare, and the importance of the 
country to world trade. 
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a A MAN AND A RAILROAD 


Court | ) 3 
ee: —th ded by th d 
they’re guided by the same code 
ills, if 
| Veto, 
— W. all know someone like Ed Bell. That’s 
not his name, but it will serve. 
otroller Ed was doing pretty well in business 
single. fifteen years ago. He was working hard, 
Dervise eg 
: rosy plans for the future. 
tracts, looking ahead, had rosy p 
Navy But along came the depression and you 
verses 9 = know what happened. Borrowing, debts, a 
IPS, In- seem soins 
merce, struggle to keep going. 
intants Ed stayed at it. Slowly he’s climbed back 
Manu- on his feet. Today he’s working in a war 
—harder than he ever worked before. 
e to be plant nara 
oy He’s got responsibilities, plenty of them, 
> diffi and recognizes them, too. Taxes to be paid. 
nished Debts to be paid. War bonds to be bought. 
t they 
ted to And Ed has always put first things first. 
| He likes to buy things for his family, but 
that ] he feels that the meeting of his obligations 
s tha é 
e before anything else. 
he tee should com j g 
- Con- Many railroads have a similar history, 
unting and are faced with similar obligations. 
Ss, and, 
y the They have been through a lot in recent 
delay years. High costs for labor, material and 
nay be taxes, and low revenues due to depressed 
uate. traffic. The average net earnings of all our 
pa railroads from the 1929 market crash to the 
3 spon- 
paying attack on Pearl Harbor amounted to only a 


aati > fraction over 2% per year on investment. 


8 from It is small wonder, then, that thirty-seven 
‘on Class I railroads sought relief in bankruptcy. 
at end And that many others had a tight squeeze 
nment because of the burden of debt they carried. 
r these P , : 

ov 500 In recent months railroad income has im- 
to be proved. Carrying the huge loads of war 
yncerns trafic, they averaged for 1942 about 514% 

return on investment. 
¢ John Now they are faced with the same ques- 


out ofl tion that confronted Ed Bell. Shall they pay 
ans in ? out these earnings to their families of stock- 





me re- holders, or shall they use them to reduce 
vortant their overpowering burden of debt—so that 
once again our railroads can become sound 
L @ sec- and solvent institutions? 
Harry 
expert, In the interest of both their stockholders 
| veers and the public most of our railroads—and 
Major this includes the Nickel Plate—are currently 
s stake placing debt reduction first. 
rmined 
shange, 
to na- 
_ Nicket Rate Roan 
NEWS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ::: VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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Another Front Line 


—Reprinted by permission of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 1 


Tonnage of livestock hauled from farms to market by truck reached 
record proportions in 1942. Trucks delivered 62.8 per cent or nearly 
two-thirds of the cattle, hog and sheep tonnage. A total of 9,250,850 
tons of meat animals was marketed by truck, a gain of 866,190 tons 
over the previous year. It is estimated that 3,144,161 truck loads or 
$2,195,000,000 worth of cattle, hogs and sheep were trucked to markets. 
While hogs lead in numbers, cattle tonnage is nearly twice as large. . 























Motor trucks have won a secure place among livestock farmers because 
of advantages in marketing cattle, hogs and sheep and in their adapta- 
bility to the many farm transport needs. The truck brings markets and 
trading centers within quick and easy reach. Feed and feeding stock, 














possible condition. 
Your GMC dealer is 
PORN pledged to help you. 
eoewot 
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as well as materials and supplies, are conveniently hauled with the F---""" IE ly 

truck from the nearby trading center, or from more distant points. The ee Se ee ee 

motor truck, because of its flexibility, is put to innumerable uses on ‘Automotive Transportation is absolutely essen- 

the farm, including crop production and harvesting . . . NS ees 

If the farm is to continue to function at anywhere near capacity, the U.'S" Track so Va 

motor truck must be kept in operation. perenne yy aoee . 
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INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
Home of GMC Trucks and GMC Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Amerieam Busiwess 


Title Reg 


It is most important to understand Mr. Roosevelt's latest move, to get the 
significance of his effort to re-establish working contact with U.S. businessmen. 
Background against which industry leaders met at White House is this..... 

] Organized labor is out to crack the "little steel" formula; is threatening 
White House with political punishment if a general new wage increase is blocked. 

Organized farmers are out to crack price ceilings; are determined to force 
higher prices for food. There is the same threat of political punishment. 

So: Mr. Roosevelt, in self-defense, is turning to businessmen. 

Farm groups definitely are off the New Deal reservation. Labor groups are 
threatening to get off the reservation. White-collar workers are not organized. 
Businessmen, opposing inflation of wages and prices, may give help. 

That's back of the President's move. It can be very significant. 

















Big idea is that Mr. Roosevelt migtit be willing to trade for support. He 

| always has done that with labor and with agriculture. Businessmen have not been 
in a good trading position in the past. Now they appear to be. 

Just to show what the President can offer..... 

Taxes: White House can ease up in its pressure for punitive taxes. 

Contract termination: Influence can be thrown on the side of Army-Navy in 
request for legislation to assure quick settlement, early cash payment for work. 

Renegotiation: White House can encourage Congress to be liberal in changes 
now being made in the renegotiation act. Some concessions are possible. 

Social Security: There would be easing of pressure for higher pay-roll taxes. 

Those are just samples of the favors Mr. Roosevelt could give. He no longer 
can give favors to labor or to agriculture without touching off more inflation, 
without creating more political problems for the White House than are solved. 

Yet: President may feel that self-interest of businessmen lies in support 














> of firm inflation controls. He may decide that this support can be had without 
making concessions. And: With this support, he would expect to frighten off 
4 labor leaders now pressing him. Labor and farmers always exacted a price. 


As to the probable outcome of the present inside struggle..... 

A general new wage rise will be avoided. Creeping rise will continue. 

A presidential veto of bill to bar price-subsidy payments will probably 
Stand; will not be overridden. That should block a general food-price rise. 

A general rail strike is highly improbable. 

F) A_way will be found to get coal mines back into full operation fairly soon. 

Adjustment of "little steel" wage formula to cover full 25 per cent increase 
in living costs since January, 1941, is not in cards. Formula gives 15 per cent. 

A little more leeway may be given War Labor Board to correct "inequities 
and inequalities" in wages. That would permit treatment of special cases. 

All in all: Mr. Roosevelt will resist growing inflationary pressures. He 
will try to stall off action, to play for time. That is the alternative to a 
price rise that would add to war costs, create wage and price levels that would 
crack wide open in postwar, complicate the whole demobilization problem. 
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In some other fields getting Government attention..... 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Insurance: Supreme Court may hold insurance to be subject to antitrust laws. 
It won't pass on contracting rights of companies, but only on general subject of 
agreement between companies on rates, terms, etc. Then: It's a 50-50 prospect 
that Congress will vote to exclude insurance from trust law coverage. And: It is 
at least a 50-50 chance that White House would veto this bill. Insurance seems 
to be in for some more Federal Government scrutiny. 

Father draft: You probably can expect a veto of any bill that would: (1) 
delay draft of fathers enough to upset Army-Navy plans to reach 1943 goals; (2) 
end use of draft law to force "nondeferrable" fathers into service first; (3) upset 
the present system of industrial deferments on basis of essentiality. 

Profits: High officials are looking carefully into profits of companies in 
the food industry; are wondering if some farm prices might be increased without , 
an increase to consumers through absorption of the prices in profit decreases, 





There is a definite easing in raw material supplies, a definite turn for the 
better that is to mean improved prospects for many civilian industries. 

Not that civilian production is to spurt suddenly. It definitely is not. 
Materials released aren't to be abundant right away. Labor shortages and other 
shortages will be complicating factors. Yet: These things are happening: 

Synthetic rubber: Monthly supply now is larger than capacity to use. 

Bauxite: Production in U.S. is being cut sharply. Imports are improved. 

Mercury: Domestic output and imports to be cut 30 per cent from 1943 level. 

Lead-zinc: Premium prices denied to some producers in labor-shortage areas. ? 
No more Government financing for new zinc projects. 

Chromite, vanadium, cobalt: No new Government purchase contracts to be made. 

Chrome: Low-grade mines in Montana to be put in stand-by condition. 

Idea is to release men and machinery for other war work. It is a sign that 
the supply problem in most materials is solved. New problem is man power. 

















Tax program for 1944 is working out about as indicated. 

In its main features: 

Taxes on individual incomes will be increased modestly, if at all. House 
is opposed to increase. Senate may add 3 or 4 percentage points to surtax rates. 4 

Victory tax repeal, if voted, will be accompanied by a substitute “minimum 
tax." And: Normal tax would rise from 6 to 10 per cent to cover loss. 

Earned income credit will very probably be repealed. 

No change is probable in corporation normal or surtax. Excess-profits tax 
rate probably will be raised to 95 per cent, with 80 per cent over-all ceiling 
to stand. Also: Invested capital base for excess-profits credit may be reduced 
for corporations with more than $5,000,000 capital. And: Corporations seeking 
to broaden invested capital base by purchase of defunct concerns will be blocked. 

A sales tax appears definitely to be dead. Senate may try to revive it. 
Effort will not succeed in the end. Political factors are too potent. 

Now as to the outlook for excises..... ’ 

Liquor: House Committee increase for $6 to $10 a gallon is to be modified. 

Beer: Increase from $7 to $8 a barrel is likely to stand. 

Tobacco: House Committee favors no increase. Soft drinks: No tax. Candy: 
No tax. Those are House actions. They probably will stand in the Senate. 

Postage: Proposed increases in air mail, second and third-class mail are 
likely to be knocked out either in House or Senate. Opposition is strong. 

Freight tax: House favors repeal. Senate is likely to go along. 

Furs, jewelry, club dues, toilet preparations: Increases likely to stand. 

Prospect is that excises may bear principal burden of new revenue production 
in 1944. Both Senate and House appear convinced that corporation and individual 
income is bearing about as much of a burden as it can be expected to bear. 

However: Senate may decide to take a bit more from individuals. Total new 
revenue to be raised is likely to be under $4,000,000,000. 
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(ood Fortune 


There’s good fortune in these “lines.” 


For these are the lines of sturdy, shining steel... 
the lines of the Southern Railway System... that criss- 
cross the broad strong palm of America’s Southland. 


They are fighting lines today, humming with cargoes 
that are helping to speed final Victory. Oil and timber 
-+.jeeps and tanks... bread and beef and bullets for 
America’s fighting men. 


But these busy Southern Railway lines will not 
always be dedicated to the grim tasks of war. A brighter 
day is ahead for all...when the wealth and riches of 


a stronger, greater Southland will add to the security 
and happiness of free men at Peace. 


New products will come from Southern research 
laboratories. New abundance will be yielded by fertile 
Southland farms and fields. New and better things will 
pour from the South’s modern factories. 


And they will flow over the stout steel lines of the 
Southern Railway System... bringing good fortune to 
the South and to all who share our hopes for the future. 


SrwmeeT FS. Merri 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 























SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
| the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
| tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
| livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quietside-street 





location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for || 
your most exacting New York activities. _|| 
Three restaurants—each keyer to a_ || 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 
} 
| 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 








Frank W. Regan, Manager | 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 



















POWER MOWERS 
Hd Chee the Morlde 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N. 


MINMEAPOLIS, MINN. 
= » Pee | 
HEADS UP FOR VICTORY! 











SPEED 


ON THE 
PRODUCTION 
FRONT... 


will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
noiseless, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 
ELECTROLIFT worm- 
drive electric hoists are built of finest materials 
throughout and will give years of dependable and 
reliable performance. 
@ Submit your materials handling problems to 








our engi s for rec 
EcectroLirr, Inc. 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WORM DRIVE 


ELECTROLIFT 


HOISTS 
— 
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ASSURING TIN FOR U.S. PLANTS: 
PLAN TO AID BOLIVIAN MINERS 


Negotiations are under way between the of the National Foreign Trade Council in 
United States and Bolivia to improve the New York, attended for the first time by 
living conditions of Bolivian miners by observers from Mexico and Chile. 
raising the price of tin from 60 cents to 63 Speaking to the delegates, Nelson Rock- 
cents a pound. Dissatisfaction with squalid _efeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
conditions was blamed for the Catavi Mine Affairs, pointed out that foreign trade 
strike 11 months ago, which was reported __ will be “one of the main factors in the 
to have resulted in 300 mjners being killed. readjustment of our economic life from 
In August, the Bolivian Cabinet resigned war to peace,” and that it must be “more 
under attack against its labor policy. U.S. than a by-product of the industrial life of 
interests require an end to interference this nation” to solve postwar problems, 
with Bolivian tin output. 

Tin production. In 1938, Bolivia pro- 
duced 25,000 tons of tin, 17 per cent of 
the world total. Ores were sent to Great 
Britain for refining, and reshipped to this 
country. With Japan’s control of tin mines 
in Malaya, Thailand and the East Indies, 
Bolivia’s output increased to 40,000 tons 
in 1941 and 38,000 tons in 1942. This year’s 
output is at a rate of 37,000 tons, most of 
it going direct to a new smelter in Texas. 

Aging equipment, gradual exhaustion of 
the best veins and lack of funds for new ex- 
ploration are reducing Bolivia’s tin output. 
Bolivia’s economy is likely to be hard hit, 
once unprecedented demand for her min- 
erals ends. Taxes on mineral exports ac- 
count for 70 per cent of her national revenue. 

Labor conditions. High-cost production 
because of untrained labor and transporta- 
tion difficulties reduces Bolivia’s ability to 
compete with other tin-producing coun- 





NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


tries. For this reason, mine owners have - + + looked at postwar horizons 
been unwilling to raise wages. As a result, 
living conditions remain poor. Overcrowd- The need for imports. In the past, U.S. 


ing is serious. The education provided for exports consistently exceeded imports, and 
miners’ children does not fit them for other so made it difficult for foreign countries to 
work. Dependence upon imported foods, purchase U.S. goods. After the war, be- 
duties and high-cost transportation keep cause of wartime drain on U.S. reserves, 


food prices at high levels. Runaway infla- this country increasingly will need petro- 
tion adds to the problem. Jeum, zinc and other raw materials. 
Six months ago, a plan to improve labor Closer economic ties with Latin Amer- 


conditions in the mines was submitted by ica, now greatly extended through war 
the U.S.-Bolivian Labor Commission. So necessity, can make good many such de- 
far, President Penaranda’s Government _ficiencies. Already plans are under-way to 
has made little progress toward correcting return ships operating to Latin America 
maladjustments. Negotiations are aimed at to private owners to facilitate trade. 
providing necessary funds for a program Referring to Haitian rubber, President 
to improve conditions in mining regions. Roosevelt recently indicated that he is 
against a tariff on rubber merely to pro- 
Foreign trade. If foreign traders have _ tect the synthetic rubber industry. If fu- 
their way, postwar problems of employ- ture tariff legislation reflects this belief, 
ment and production will be solved by in- indications are that larger U.S. imports 
creasing U.S. foreign trade. This is the will permit foreign countries to increase 
conclusion reached at last week’s meeting their purchases in this country. 
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Wartime Housekeeping on Wheels 


How: we serve ODAY each New York Central dining car is doing 


double duty. That's because we must serve millions 


3,000,000 EXTRA meals more meals than ever before . . . at a time when no new 


CONDITIO h diners can be built, while a third of those we have are 
a year on the needed for troops. 
Water Level Route So if you have to wait for a seat, remember that din- 


ing cars, like everything else on America’s railroads, 
have a war job to do. They, too, are working for the day 
when victorious America can travel once more to suit 
itself ...on the finer trains of tomorrow. 


YOUR BUSY HOST—THE STEWARD 
Faced with shortages of both food 
and experienced manpower, he must 
be eternally vigilant to save time, 
prevent waste, and operate within 
strict wartime ration rules. 


YOUR WAITER—A SPECIALIST 
With an average of four years at 
his post, he’s a hard man to replace 
if he changes his New York Cen- 
tral uniform for Uncle Sam's. 





WARTIME EAT-IQUETTE 
There is no room in the diner 
for extra tables to meet today’s 
rush. So please be considerate and 
refrain from lingering after meals. 


A MEAL A MINUTE! 

In a kitchen only 6 by 13% 
feet, New York Central chefs 
prepare an average of more 
than a meal a minute to 
meet wartime demands! 


THE TIGHT-PACKED PANTRY 
This tiny pantry holds 2,096 
nesting pieces of specially de- 
signed tableware. Priorities 
prevent replacements. So 
please, no souvenirs! 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 







10% OFF FOR FIGHTERS 
New York Central diners al- 
low 10% discount to men and 
women in uniform, thousands 
of whom travel on furlough— 
especially on week-ends. 







cen more dic then yout Nor 
meals we served months ago. So, now, 


with travel | eavier, we must plan more 


















ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS — ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 






To see tbe LOS ANGELES of Jomorrou... 
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108 ANGELES 


TODAY! 


There are some things that even war cannot change. For 
example, the climate and natural resources that have given this 
market top agriculture and tourist trade. 


But war can broaden and industrialize a market. Witness what 
has happened to Los Angeles: 


Today, we have 7786 industrial plants employing more than 
441,300 wage-earners. Monthly industrial payrolls average 
$92,500,000. That’s the picture today of the new plus in this 
already sales-fertile market. And it is an indication of what “The 
Los Angeles of Tomorrow” will be like. 


For the West is now producing iron and magnesium, steel and 
silk, aluminum, oil and synthetic rubber—the basic materials which 
will insure permanent industrial activity here. 


FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


—THE TIMES bas more NEW READERS than any other paper in this market. 
A 10,356 daily and 45,316 Sunday gain was made during the last six months, 
largely among the new workers of our growing industries. 


—THE TIMES bas the fastest gaining circulation in the market as revealed in 
latest publishers’ statements. 


—THE TIMES has the largest morning circulation on the Coast. And the largest 
bome-delivered circulation. 


Cos Angeles Cimes 


SMER 
REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRE a 
SEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANC! 













LARGEST MORNING CIRCULATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





_ People_ 
ot the Week 


* 
Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 


A new and perhaps crucial test of the 
nation’s inflationary controls is in the mak. 
ing. Powerful economic groups, some of 
them represented by strong congressional 
blocs, are seeking, aggressively, a bigger 
share of the plentiful supply of wartime 
dollars. In sum total, the pressure of these 
groups is tremendous. And this pressure js 
concentrated largely upon a single Govern. 
ment official, Fred M. Vinson, the director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, 

It is Mr. Vinson’s function to say “No,” 
when price and wage increases are pro 
posed. He is empowered by the President 
to veto War Labor Board wage awards, 
and to shape policy for the Office of Price 
Administration. In the past he has dis- 
approved most increases, whether of prices 
or wages, as they came to his desk, and has 
made his “no” stand. But, looking ahead: 

The coming test. The farm industry 
and dairy and cattlemen all want higher 
prices for their products. They are de- 
termined about it. They have a majority 
in Congress. They are threatening to upset 
the Administration’s farm subsidy pro- 
gram. The farm bloc came into Mr. Viu- 
son’s office recently with arguments, facts 
and figures. He still said, “No.” 

The oil industry, backed by Secretary 
Ickes and by a congressional bloc, too, 
wants a higher price for crude oil. Mr. 
Vinson is trying to stand off the increase. 

Labor wants more, too. Coal miners are 
striking in some areas and the whole ques- 
tion of John L. Lewis’s demand for higher 
mine wages still is unsettled. Railroad 
workers are threatening to strike because 
Mr. Vinson would not allow the full wage 
increases that they demanded. So long as 
these questions are unsettled, they will in- 
crease the pressure upon Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson operates quietly, with a 
small staff. As questions arise, he calls 
upon other agencies for pertinent facts and 
figures. After study and after receiving 
recommendations from his assistants, he 
makes his decisions. 

These decisions are based upon the 
principle that increases in wages or prices 
should not be granted unless shown to be 
a clear economic necessity. 

Mr. Vinson is the man in the middle. 
As things work out, he, not the President, 
takes the pressure. Now, who is he? 

Mr. Vinson personally is bulky and 
friendly, cordial and unhumorous. For 
most of his adult life, he has been deeply 
engrossed in a study of Government f- 
nance, taxes, and national economics. 
Most of his adult life, too, has been @ 
career of public service. 


He began in the House, where he made 
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“Shadowtage” means sabotage due to 
shadows on the working plane — espe- 
cially when they blur delicate machin- 
ing operations held to tolerances of 
1/10,000th of an inch. 


The best-known answer to “shadow- 
tage” is the scientific installation of 
shadowless and glare-free fluorescent 
lighting. 


10 SSWOWBS5 der 


It is our job to supply the fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting equipment 
that is helping to speed war production 
all over the country. 


Aggressive and independent Sylvania 
research developed and introduced the 
first successful fluorescent installation — 
forerunner of war plant fluorescent by 
the thousands of miles of lamps today. 











THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which can challenge comparison with 
any other in the fluorescent field, is much more than a design to save critical 
war materials. Its non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent — actually 
more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top housing, constructed like 
a cantilever bridge, encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cooler 
performance. 











And now — years ahead of time — 
Sylvania is producing the fluorescent 
fixture of the future. A revelation in 
simplicity and adaptability, one stand- 
ard fixture meets any industrial lighting 
requirement. Similar developments may 
bring economical fluorescent lighting 
into American homes after the war. 


For industrial fluorescent lighting 
equipment, designed to work together, 
specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories for replace- 
ments and authorized new installations. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories, Radio Tubes, 


Cathode Ray Tubes, Other Electronic Devices 














CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY | 
OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, October 18, 1943 





RESOURCES 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Banking House 


LIABILITIES 











Cash and Due from Banks.. 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Loans and Discounts....... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


IR oo. oi. c0cceesessceee 
CNN. a dtkenenecsaee 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Contingencies. . 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 
CONG GONEK «sc ccccccecs 


Sevccrecscoecees $ 472,035,742.02 


1,623,986,236.68 
66,852,417.88 
353,704,821.70 
3,000,000.60 
1,237,574.42 
6,709,588.51 
11,475,000.00 
$2,539,001,381.21 











cc cccccccccccees $2,385,685,229.46 


1,237,574.42 
8,136,967.18 
17,391,160.60 
292,481.80 
50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
26,257,967.75 
$2,539,001,381.21 











United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $671,783,156.78 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 

















Now serving the 
war effort in such 
vital fields as 


An Opportunity for 

a forward-looking 

MANUFACTURER or 
INVENTOR 


If you have any ideas on electronics 
and electro-mechanical products which 
you think will further the war effort, 
or which have post-war application, 
we would like to hear from you. 

As part of our post-war program, 
we are planning to add to our line 5 
or 6 electro-mechanical products ob- 
tained from outside sources. These 
may already be on the market or in 
the idea stage ...If you feel that you 
have something on which we might 
work together on a mutually profitable 
basis, we suggest that you write our 
President, Mr. W. 


. E. Ditmars, in com- 
plete detail. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 









pay stations 
since 1891 


ELECTRONICS 


We have designed and produced 
large quantities of electronic equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy 


RADAR - RADIO 


and wire communication 


AVIATION 
SOUND RECORDING 


METAL SPINNING 


in aluminum, brass, steel, 
copper and magnesium 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 












a name for himself as an authority on 
taxes, and, with Chairman Doughtog g 
the Ways and Means Committee, yy 
influential in shaping the tax bills of q, 
early New Deal era. During that per 
too, he was a frequent presidential a4 
viser on taxes and Government finan 
For this help, Mr. Roosevelt rewarded 
him with a place on the District g 
Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals, f, 
resigned from the bench, and relinquished 
an assured life income for his present post, 

Mr. Roosevelt chose Mr. Vinson fo, 
several reasons. An adept at inner op. 
gressional politics, he speaks the |gp. 
guage and knows the methods of pre. 
sure groups and congressional blocs. While 
on the bench, too, he continued his ego. 
nomic studies, and was frequently called 
into consultation at the White House, Ajj 
these things entered into his selection 
but there was an additional factor. From 
the bench he rendered an opinion which 
showed his own views on inflation—and 
how to stop it. 

Judge Vinson on inflation. The case, 
which has received little public attention, 





——_ 








—Wide World 
VINSON AND DOUGHTON 
. . . remembrance of things past 


involved the effort of a Brooklyn bank to 
raise its rentals on safe-deposit boxes. The 
bank contended that the _price-control 
law, which had been invoked, was aimed 
only at the prices of articles and com- 
modities that affect the cost of living. 

In his opinion, Judge Vinson conceded 
that raising the rent of safe-deposit boxes 
would make no difference in living costs. 
But, he added: 

“A substantial price increase of any 
commodity will not, in itself add appre- 
ciably to the living cost of the general 
public. Its weight is milligramic. But the 
combined effects of these minute quanta, 
which singly would not shake the scales, 
could be catastrophic.” 

That is Mr. Vinson’s philosophy as he 
tries to prevent each little leak in the 
anti-inflation dike. In the test ahead, the 
best Washington opinion is that smal 
holes in that dike may appear, but that « 
Mr. Vinson’s “No” will prevent a crack. 
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Liery wasn’t much of the present 
U.S.A. mapped in the geographies 


back on November 20, 1850, when the 
first train steamed forth on what today is 


part of The Milwaukee Road. 


Many of our mighty cities of the west 
and northwest were then mere outposts. 
And eleven years were to pass before 


BELLINGHAM, METALINE FALLS Mantana 
EVERETT 


PoRT 
ance Desire 


Tacoma’? mY. SRE OR 
DL ag 


AN Dakota 


the war between the States began. 

The little five-mile railroad of 1850 
has grown into an 11,000-mile transcon- 
tinental transportation system. Through 
wars and rumors of wars, depressions and 
years of great development and prosper- 
ity, The Milwaukee Road has written its 
share of American history. 
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Scene in Civil War Days 


Today all that our free America means 
is being challenged. And we of The 
Milwaukee Road, in concert with the rest 
of the nation, are helping to fling back 
that challenge. 

We are being called on to move more 
and more freight and passengers every 
day. We are keeping vital war traffic 
flowing uninterruptedly over our long 
supply line from the east and middle 
west to Washington and Oregon ports— 
and through the Omaha and Kansas City 
gateways to California and Texas ports. 

Our friends and patrons —both pas- 
sengers and shippers — are co-operating 
to the limit. They, as well as we, know 
the urgency of the situation and the im- 
portance of the job we all have to do. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


__ wad OOO-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 





























































AGE FENCE 


oF cas Fit Wire Fence —Stnce 1883 






@ We in America are learning to protect what we have—to safeguard persons and prop- 
erty. Sturdy, long-lasting fence is a primary requirement. Page Fence is now a war plant 
necessity but when it is again available for residences and other properties, erection of 
this protection will be on a “first come, first served’ basis. If your name has been entered 
on our After-War Priority List you can get your fence earlier. Let us help you start plan- 
ning now. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS containing valuable information and illustrations, 
and name of the Association member nearest you. Consult this fence expert. Address 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 

PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION « AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





2 Ps 
Tis a pr-r-roud moment! 
Great occasions in a man’s life are fittingly honoured in a 


great Scotch whisky. Men of action everywhere describe 


the superiority of Teacher’s \WyA y 4 
in three short words... 4 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S Sone 


86 PROOF 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., New YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Tho 
not intended for publication, and thos 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. — 


Isolation vs. Co-operation 


Sir:—“No man liveth to himself,” And. 
as nations are made up of groups of jn- 
dividuals, it follows that no nation cap 
well live by itself. 

Each individual has certain rights. So 
do families, communities, states and na- 
tions. Yet all are dependent to a certain 
extent, one on the other. Let no one 
think he can live alone; it will not be long 
until he will find out he needs a friend, 

But let’s not get confused and think 
that we must be the big brother all the 
time and give until our nation becomes 
a weaker nation than those we help. What 
we need to do is to help those nations 
that need help to help themselves. 
Shelbyville, Ind. J. C. Briey 


* ” * 


Threat In Higher Taxes? 


Sir:—Is it not possible that present 
taxes, not to mention increased taxes, 
will stop corporations and business from 
accumulating sufficient reserves to 
weather any bad times that are ahead? 

If they cannot weather those bad times, 
then the Government will step in. Maybe 
New Dealers are urging higher taxes with 
the idea that we will willingly and 
thoughtlessly tax ourselves right into 
“national socialism.” 


Toledo, Ohio O. E. M. Ketter 
= * * 
On ‘Military Secrecy’ 

Sir:—Citizens of the U.S. have long 
prided themselves as being part of a de- 
mocracy that believes in intelligent voting 
on the basis of access to all governmental 
facts (not military secrets in wartime). 

They are disappointed in the Adminis- 
tration that enables the people to be in- 
formed sometimes from news releases in 
other United Nations, and at times even 
from the Axis countries. 

If there is anything that convicts Ad- 
ministration leaders of lack of faith in 
democracy, it is such instances. The public 
will not believe it is “military secrecy” 
when other United Nations fail to conceal 
and when the Axis already knows. We urge 
better following of democratic principles 
by Administration leaders to preserve faith 
in their democracy. 

Tyler, Texas F. G. Swanson 
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A new era of bygone days was represented by 
the “American Express Train” of 1855, here 
pictured by the famous lithographer, Nathaniel 
“ q Currier. In 1869, that era culminated in the 
friend Bh vg completion of the first transcontinental railroad. 
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“ Reconstruction and new construction 
ublic are going to need plenty of this hard- 
recy hitting, easy-on-fuel power. With normal 
nceal refinement and development speeded up 
urge by war, with production expanded, 
‘iples GM Diesels will be ready to serve in 
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New Post for Mr. Rockefeller? ... Leak of U.S. Dollars 
To Germany... Navy’s Emphasis on Long-War Plans 





Henry Wallace no longer is clearing 
his speeches with the White House or 
with the Office of War Information 
before delivery. What the Vice Presi- 
dent says is being said on his own 
responsibility and without prior ap- 
proval of Mr. Roosevelt. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt still has a habit of 
making promises to labor leaders who 
come to him in the White House with 
their wage-increase troubles. When 
promises do not square with the Gov- 
ernment’s wage-stabilization policies, 
the President lets Fred Vinson, as Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, take the heat. 


=x 2 8 


Britain’s Lord Keynes obtained im- 
portant concessions from U.S. Treas- 
ury’s Harry White in negotiations af- 
fecting details of plans for postwar 
currency stabilization. British negoti- 
ators, who want much flexibility in 
any control plan, headed home quite 
satisfied with their progress. 


°° 2 @ 


Harry Hopkins, living outside the 
White House, will lose some of his 
present influence on presidential de- 
cisions. Mr. Hopkins gained much 
power by having access to the Prési- 
dent’s ear outside of office hours. 


7s fF 


Mr. Roosevelt is depending more and 
more on James Byrnes to aindertake 
personal tasks that formerly devolved 
on Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Hopkins get along together as the two 
chief personal aides of the President. 


x kk 


It remains uncertain whether Nelson 
Rockefeller would accept a post as 
Assistant Secretary of State in a re- 
organization that would break up and 
merge his office as Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs with other 
Government agencies. This is a revival 
of an earlier proposal that did not 
pan out when first made. 


68 


itle Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Cordell Hull found out in Moscow 
that Josef Stalin has very definite 
ideas about what Russia wants as a 
result of the present war, in contrast 
to the somewhat uncertain desires of 
the British and Americans on specific 
questions of political and economic 
policy as well as of boundaries. 


x * * 


Intrigues within the State Department 
account for some recent resignations 
and for White House action cutting 
into some State Department func- 
tions. Informed officials report that 
personal warfare exists betweem some 
of the high officers of the Department. 


x * * 


Frank Knox, as Navy Secretary, an- 
nounced that construction would start 
soon on three giant aircraft carriers in 
order to bulwark the impression that 
this is to be a very long war and to 
emphasize that the Navy is not falling 
behind in developing its air arm. . 


x *k * 


Leo Crowley is ending up with a rec- 
ord staff of executive assistants. The 
reason is that in merging five organi- 
zations into one to create his Foreign 
Economic Administration, he inherited 
a surplus of executives. 


x *k * 


The number of businessman resigna- 
tions still occurring in the War Pro- 
duction Board is a matter of concern 
to that organization, but apparently 
not to the White House. 


xk * 


More and more inside comment is 
heard that the President’s fourth-term 
campaign is getting under way throgigh 
use of press conferences and of mes- 
sages to Congress to feed out White 
House plans for postwar demobiliza- 
tion and to center national attention 
on. White House views. For many 
months Mr. Roosevelt had little or ao 
mews for the public while it was saved 
up for carefully timed announcement. 
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Some American dollars flowing to Ar. 
gentina have been finding their way to 
Germany, which accounts, in part, for 
a harder-boiled American attitude 
toward that South American country. ? 


.. oe 


Word has it that Army commanders 
are cooling toward plans to staff Al- 
lied Military Governments with ex- 
perts specially trained for their jobs, 
Tendency is said to be growing to 
select military governors and their 
staffs from officers on the spot. 


= 2 @ 


Mr. Roosevelt slapped at Donald Nel- ) 
son and the War Production Board 
when he assigned to James Byrnes at 
the White House control over plans 
for reconversion of industry back to 
peacetime. A number of WPB divi- | 
sions had been shaping these plans in 
detail. 


* 2 2 


Chester Bowles, as Price Administra- 
tor, will make few basic changes in 
price or ration-control policies. Mr. 
Bowles must fit any of his policies into 
the outline provided by Fred Vinson, 
as Eoorfomic Stabilizer. 


x kk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur could leave 
the Army on reaching retirement age 
early in 1944 only in the event that 
he is ordered to retire by either Gen- 
eral Marshall or President Roosevelt. 
No such order is contemplated, which ry 
appears to take General MacArthur 
out of the class of possibilities for the 
Republican nomination, 


x & @ 


Judge Sam Rosenman is qngaged at 
the White House in trying to piece 
together an organization of Govern- 
ment agencies that will direct post- 
war demobilization. The organization, 
somewhat rambling in form, will head 
up under James F. Byrnes. Mr. 2 
Byrnes, now War Mobilizer, will be- 
come the War Demobilizer. 
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The old Latin phrase, multum in parvo—“much in are assembled, and roughing down wood patterns. 
little’, has attained a significance in World War II far Invented by a member of our organization, the vari- 
beyond its original meaning. This is particularly true in angle attachment is not limited to sanders, but can be 
the aircraft industry, where little things, inventions and adapted to any abrading machine—shapers, routers, 
developments perhaps small in themselves, have con- _ milling machines, etc. 

tributed much to Victory—through speeding and 
multiplying production. 





This is but one of many developments numbered 
among the achievements of McDonnell personnel. For 

For example, at McDonnell, we use a vari-angle* in their tasks of building planes, parts, and plastics for 
attachment to a sander, which saves as much as a third war, they constantly ask of themselves—as they study 
of the total manufacturing time on form blocks—plus — each operation—“Can it be done better and faster?” 
largely eliminating danger of deviations. Such time-saving devices as the vari-angle attach- 

Using this device, even an inexperienced workman ment—which can speed certain operations as much as 
may perform in 15 minutes an operation which formerly 1600%—constitute a most constructive answer. 
required four hours. 





We believe the active interest of our personnel in 
This easily operated machine may be used on all _ seeking constantly to improve production methods, is | 
types of kirksite, masonite, zinc, and plastic form blocks, responsible in no small part for McDonnell’s record of | 
grinding steel jigs, beveling hammer forms before they meeting production requirements on schedule. 


*Pat. Appl'd For. For further intormation contact your local machinery supplier. 


Manufacturers # PLANES +> PARTS+>PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 
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When you smoke CHESTERFIELDS you know you're 
getting the best tobaccos that money can buy — 
but that’s not all . . . the world’s best cigarette to- 
baccos, yes... but the blend — Chesterfields’ Right 
Combination— that’s the thing. 
That’s why your Chesterfiélds are Milder and 
Better-Tasting...that’: ‘they always SATISFY. 









































